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Now, more than any time in years, Washington questions are 
popping. Your friends will doubly appreciate a gift subscrip- 
tion to The United States News through 1941. 

For ’41 promises to be the most vital, intense year since ’65. 
At home munitions are to be rushed, men to be trained, new 
rules to be met, new taxes to be paid. And abroad we will 
be eying a world at grips—the struggle of a new political 
mechanism against a democracy. 

Selecting The United States News as a gift to your friends 
this Christmas is therefore particularly suitable. In its pages 
they can follow our national progress. Not only will you be 
reminding them of your friendship every week, but you will 
provide them with the vital facts of our day, helping them 
understand the tumultuous times in which we live, acknowl- 
edging their keen interest in our national welfare. 

Use the handy form below to enter your gift subscriptions 
at the special rate of $1.50 each when two or more are sent at 
one time. One of these may be your own renewal. Your gift 
subscriptions to your friends will be announced by an 


attractive card depicting Mount Vernon in a winter setting. 
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DISCOVER POWERMATIC SHIFTING—de- 
lightful new operation—vast reduction in driv- of color, fabric and appointments—com- 
ing effort...and, with new transmission, actual mands admiration! See the beautiful new 2- 
elimination of certain usual shifting motions! Tone upholstery in the Special De Luxe. 


S.A.Says OK: 


All over America, car buyers are switching to 


NEW FASHION-TONE INTERIOR — a miracle 


















this magnificent, new 1941 Plymouth! You 
get Powermatic Shifting... Fashion-Tone 


Interior... Performance Stepped up 4 Ways! 








NEW VALUE 
YOU'LL ENJOY 
19 IMPORTANT ADVANCEMENTS! 


gale A HEAT WAVE of enthusiasm over _new transmission and axle ratios. There’s 
the new style, new luxury and new “pow- —_ new Body Sealing...a new Oil Bath Air Clean- 


NEW SAFETY RIMS to 
prevent “throwing” of 
tire in case of a blowout. 


COUNTERBALANCED 


erhouse”’ performance of this big, brilliant, — er...new High-Duty Engine Bearings! TRUNK LID— goes up or 
" “.. ! , ‘ down at a touch. 
new 1941 Plymouth! Easy to Buy—Your present car will prob- 


NEW OIL BATH AIR 
: : - CLEANER protects en- 
delivered price...balance in low gine from abrasive dust 


monthly instalments.See your Plym- and grit—reduces wear. 
outh dealer. PLymoutu Division OF METAL SPRING COVERS 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION. —big Cinch tiree—front 
coilsprings...wide color 
pw SEE THE 1941 PLYMOUTH COMMER- dhectiesas at died 
CIAL PICK-UP AND PANEL DELIVERY! 
Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


Sparkling with smart chromium, it’sapic- ably cover a large part of Plymouth’s low 
ture to the eye—long, low and im- 
pressively big—117-inch wheelbase! 
Inside, a delightfully luxurious new 
Fashion-Tone Interior awaits you! 





You get new High-Torque Perform- 
ance—increased horsepower, with 
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THE STRATEGY OF LABOR ieee 
When John L. Lewis gave his valedictory to the 
CIO unionists at Atlantic City, a staff member 
of The United States News was right on the spot. 
When William Green called upon his AFL asso- 
ciates at New Orleans for a united labor front, 
another of our staff writers was at the press table. 
All through the week our labor experts watched 
and listened to labor’s leaders in conference. 
Many of the basic issues analyzed in these pages 
received scant attention in the daily press. In- 
stead of routine reporting we are able to bring to 
our readers a comprehensive analysis of the true 
significance of the labor movement today. 


| ‘ 


INDUSTRY VS. HITLER P.11 
Is it possible that Adolf Hitler’s bragging and 
threatening can give the American people an in- 
feriority complex? Some people think so. But 
maybe they will think differently after reading 
this amazing story of Uncle Sam—the Sleeping 
Giant—only now beginning to bestir himself. 
Read and see how the proper use of our now idle 
resources would, if necessary, smother Nazi Eu- 
rope’s military machine. Here is a presentation 
of facts that eclipses any person’s bragging. 


JOHN BULL’S BANKER P. 13 
See just what Britain’s purchasing plans for 
American goods are .. . See just how the Church- 
ill government expects to pay for American 
planes and guns... See what policy this nation 
is taking with respect to British-owned holdings 
in this country . . . See whether there is any 
chance of this Administration’s lifting the legisla- 
tive barrier to loans as long as the English can 
pay in coin. Here are new and arresting facts on 
a not-so-generally publicized situation. 

UR BATTLE FOR BRITAIT] P. 14 
The 26 four-engined bombers originally designed 
for the U.S. Army and released to the British 
last week provide but one of many spectacular 
developments soon to make daily reading for 
Americans. Now—right now—the Battle of Brit- 
ain is moving into a crucial stage. This is recog- 
nized by both the Nazi and British high com- 
mands. So, too, is it recognized in Washington. 
Read what our part will be in keeping England 
from going down. Read how arms, manufactured 
in America, may turn the tide within the next 
few months. 


CRIME AND YOUTH iiralatipuacteeasicecaielateleiaaams a al 
Lest we forget, there still are urgent problems of 
a purely domestic type facing this nation. Para- 
mount, as the American Law Institute reminds 
us, is that of youthful law-breakers. Persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, while comprising 
but one-eighth of the population, commit one- 
fifth of the nation’s criminal offenses. See how 
the Institute would remedy this situation through 
the enactment of a model statute. The Pictogram 
on page 16 is a graphic presentation of the 
startling facts. 


CLOSER TIES WITH MEXICO ichabale can 
Out of Vice President-elect Wallace’s visit to 
Mexico and his appearance at the inauguration 
of President-elect Camacho are expected to come 
definite steps toward a truly co-operative form of 
hemisphere defense and toward eventual settle- 
ment of conflicting issues. See how Mexico—our 
nearest Latin-American neighbor—may become 
the proving ground for this country’s new inter- 
American program. 


DR. HARRY J HE MAN 30 
Big, burly, square-jawed and tight-lipped Harry 
Millis is the newly appointed member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Dr. Millis con- 
siders his appointment in the nature of a “draft.” 
Official Washington considers it in the nature of 
a new era for a much-scarred NLRB. Here is a 
personality profile of a man who now holds a 
key position in the Government and about whom 
American people will hear a good deal in com- 
ing weeks. 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: 

Tomorrow: A Look Ahead 

The March of the News 

David Lawrence Editorial 

The President’s Week 

Question of the Week: 

Should Hatch Act be Revised ?............0...ccceee 22 
The Pro and Con of National Issues 

The Finance Week 


Life in the Capital 
“The Yeas and Nays” 
Washington Whispers 


Cover: Dr. Harry A. Millis; see People of Week, page 32. 
(Photograph from Wide World) 
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New sGguata 


Roosevelt is being pressed to accept a “third-term plan"; to agree to a 
four-year objective for U.S.; to decide now what is to be the third-term direc- 
tion. The reason: Planning of defense policies, of industrial expansion policies, 


of wage and price and tax policies otherwise must be haphazard and ineffective. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Big present difficulty: Nobody knows for what definite purpose the U.S. is 
arming. Nobody knows what turn the defense program would take if Europe's war 
should end. Nobody knows just where this country is heading or what is to be its 
direction in the light of various eventualities. The result: Defense Commission, 
for instance, does not know how firmly to insist upon steel industry expansion, 
how strongly to press for more power over prices, more influence on wage policies. 


Armed services are somewhat at a loss to know for what exact purpose they should 
direct planning. 








Inside tendency is to emphasize that Germany directed her national effort 
toward a definite goal; that she shaped her plans with an objective in sight; 
that she shaped her army and air force, her price and wage policies; her indus- 
trial expansion for a particular purpose. On the other hand: Britain drifted 
and improvised and fashioned policies under the pressures of the moment. Like- 
wise: U.S. is drifting and improvising and accepting policies today that may be 
changed tomorrow. Highest officials profess uncertainty concerning long-range 
foreign policy, concerning real scope of the rearmament program--whether a $15,- 
000,000,000 or a $50,000,900,000 program--and concerning the third-term objec- 
tive. The result: continued slow motion in some parts of defense, continued 
conflict between Defense Commission and army and navy procurement divisions, 
continued drift when decisions are required. 











Prospect is that Roosevelt will accept this diagnosis of his advisers; that 
he will seek to clear the path ahead. But: Any long-range planning would depend 
upon Congress' willingness to go along, would have to be dressed up in a form 
that would sell to the legislators. 





America's part in Europe's war is growing steadily more important; is very 
possibly to be decisive in diplomatic as well as military phases. For example: 
German attacks are seriously interfering with British airplane production, are 
credited with slowing British armament effort as much as 40 per cent. U.S. in- 


dustry must more and more fill that gap, must provide Britain with the weapons 
she needs. 





American plane deliveries to England: under 300 in October, barely 350 in 
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THE STRATEGY OF LABOR dee 
When John L. Lewis gave his valedictory to the 
CIO unionists at Atlantic City, a staff member 
of The United States News was right on the spot. 
When William Green called upon his AFL asso- 
ciates at New Orleans for a united labor front, 
another of our staff writers was at the press table. 
All through the week our labor experts watched 
and listened to labor’s leaders in conference. 
Many of the basic issues analyzed in these pages 
received scant attention in the daily press. In- 
stead of routine reporting we are able to bring to 
our readers a comprehensive analysis of the true 
significance of the labor movement today. 

INDUSTRY VS. HITLER Pr. i] 
Is it possible that Adolf Hitler’s bragging and 
threatening can give the American people an in- 
feriority complex? Some people think so. But 
maybe they will think differently after reading 
this amazing story of Uncle Sam—the Sleeping 
Giant—only now beginning to bestir himself. 
Read and see how the proper use of our now idle 
resources would, if necessary, smother Nazi Eu- 
rope’s military machine. Here is a presentation 
of facts that eclipses any person’s bragging. 


JOHN BULL’S BANKER P. 13 
See just what Britain’s purchasing plans for 
American goods are .. . See just how the Church- 
ill government expects to pay for American 
planes and guns. . . See what policy this nation 
is taking with respect to British-owned holdings 
in this country . . . See whether there is any 
chance of this Administration’s lifting the legisla- 
tive barrier to loans as long as the English can 
pay in coin. Here are new and arresting facts on 


a not-so-generally publicized situation. 

OUR BATTLE FOR BRITAIVZ] P. 14 
The 26 four-engined bombers originally designed 
for the U.S. Army and released to the British 
last week provide but one of many spectacular 
developments soon to make daily reading for 
Americans. Now—right now—the Battle of Brit- 
ain is moving into a crucial stage. This is recog- 
nized by both the Nazi and British high com- 
mands. So, too, is it recognized in Washington. 
Read what our part will be in keeping England 
from going down. Read how arms, manufactured 
in America, may turn the tide within the next 
few months. 


CRIME AND YOUT oases 
Lest we forget, there still are urgent problems of 
a purely domestic type facing this nation. Para- 
mount, as the American Law Institute reminds 
us, is that of youthful law-breakers. Persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, while comprising 
but one-eighth of the population, commit one- 
fifth of the nation’s criminal offenses. See how 
the Institute would remedy this situation through 
the enactment of a model statute. The Pictogram 
on page 16 is a graphic presentation of the 
startling facts. 


CLOSER TIES WI 4 et OR A 
Out of Vice President-elect Wallace’s visit to 
Mexico and his appearance at the inauguration 
of President-elect Camacho are expected to come 
definite steps toward a truly co-operative form of 
hemisphere defense and toward eventual settle- 
ment of conflicting issues. See how Mexico—our 
nearest Latin-American neighbor—may become 
the proving ground for this country’s new inter- 
American program. 


DR. HARRY I THE MAN P. 32 
Big, burly, square-jawed and tight-lipped Harry 
Millis is the newly appointed member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Dr. Millis con- 
siders his appointment in the nature of a “draft.” 
Official Washington considers it in the nature of 
a new era for a much-scarred NLRB. Here is a 
personality profile of a man who now holds a 
key position in the Government and about whom 
American people will hear a good deal in com- 
ing weeks. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NEWSGUAMH Washington, D. C. 


Roosevelt is being pressed to accept a “third-term plan"; to agree to a 
four-year objective for U.S.; to decide now what is to be the third-term direc- 
tion. The reason: Planning of defense policies, of industrial expansion policies, 


of wage and price and tax policies otherwise must be haphazard and ineffective. 








Big present difficulty: Nobody knows for what definite purpose the U.S. is 
arming. Nobody knows what turn the defense program would take if Europe's war 
should end. Nobody knows just where this country is heading or what is to be its 
direction in the light of various eventualities. The result: Defense Commission, 
for instance, does not know how firmly to insist upon steel industry expansion, 
how strongly to press for more power over prices, more influence on wage policies. 


Armed services are somewhat at a loss to know for what exact purpose they should 
direct planning. 








Inside tendency is to emphasize that Germany directed her national effort 
toward a definite goal; that she shaped her plans with an objective in sight; 
that she shaped her army and air force, her price and wage policies; her indus- 
trial expansion for a particular purpose. On the other hand: Britain drifted 
and improvised and fashioned policies under the pressures of the moment. Like- 
wise: U.S. is drifting and improvising and accepting policies today that may be 
changed tomorrow. Highest officials profess uncertainty concerning long-range 
foreign policy, concerning real scope of the rearmament program--whether a $15,- 
000,000,000 or a $50,000,000,000 program--and concerning the third-term objec- 
tive. The result: continued slow motion in some parts of defense, continued 
conflict between Defense Commission and army and navy procurement divisions, 
continued drift when decisions are required. 











Prospect is that Roosevelt will accept this diagnosis of his advisers; that 
he will seek to clear the path ahead. But: Any long-range planning would depend 
upon Congress' willingness to go along, would have to be dressed up in a form 
that would sell to the legislators. 





America's part in Europe's war is growing steadily more important; is very 
possibly to be decisive in diplomatic as well as military phases. For example: 
German attacks are seriously interfering with British airplane production, are 
credited with slowing British armament effort as much as 40 per cent. U.S. in- 


dustry must more and more fill that gap, must provide Britain with the weapons 
she needs. 





American plane deliveries to England: under 300 in October, barely 350 in 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


November, to be under 500 for December. Yet this represents the bulk of U.S. 
output of combat planes--probably 80 per cent. Report of 46 big long-range 
bombers for Britain concerns delivery over months ahead, concerns delivery of 
very few right away. Problem still is to speed up on combat plane production, 
to get goods moving faster to Britain. Roosevelt emphasizes that the British now 
are getting the maximum that U.S. can spare; that there is no magic by which pro- 
duction can be stepped higher overnight. 


On the diplomatic front: Roosevelt is moving to encourage French resistance 
to the Germans; to see if Spain can be enticed to continue non-belligerency by 
the prospect of food. The reason: French forces in Morocco, if won over to Eng- 
land, could help hold one end of the Mediterranean, could harass the Italians in 
Africa. French forces in Syria could help the British stop any southward push 
by Hitler at the Suez end of the Mediterranean. 








Situation involving Uruguay and Argentina in their relations with U. S. is 
going to demand increased attention; is going to require skillful handling here. 
The reason: There are points of trade conflict with this country that other na- 
tions can exploit; there are jealousies that showed in Uruguay and Senate refusal 
to approve the principle of naval and air bases open to hemisphere use. U.S.-Latin 
American relations are to be none too easy to guide. 





Outlook is for relatively few actions of importance in remaining weeks of 
this Congress; for a 1941 Congress not greatly different in viewpoint from the 
one now meeting. Roosevelt intent is to ask the next Congress for little that 
is new in domestic legislation; to stand on the defensive against important 





change in existing reform statutes but not to press for more reforms. Also: 
President's whole method in dealing with Congress is changing. Instead of act- 
ing on his own, Mr. Roosevelt is showing a readiness to talk over policies with 
Congress leaders before acting. 


In more detail: Taxes: Decision is against any more retroactive taxes on 1940 
individual or corporation income. Both Treasury and Congress tax committees are 
agreed. Walter-Logan: Probably to be passed by the Senate, but will be vetoed 
unless restrictions limiting activity of government agencies are greatly modi- 
fied. Labor law changes: Probably to be called for action by the Senate. Will 
be vetoed unless modified from House version, as they probably will be. Appro- 
priations: Prospect is that $300,000,000, not $500,000,000, will be asked as a de- 
ficiency appropriation for WPA. 








More and more cross-currents are apparent in situations affecting business 
and finance. Production: To level off at around 130 on the FRB index as many 
heavy industries reach capacity output. Retail trade: Probably to spurt ahead 
after recent reaction to tighter instailment credit policies, owing to fast-in- 
creasing pay rolls. Labor: To press for wage increases on a broad front, to 
cause a good deal of delay through strikes in some industries. Steel: To face 
increasing government demands for larger production facilities. Interest rates: 
Tendency to firm will continue to be resisted by the Government. Example: RFC 
announcement that it will lend at 1% per cent on government-guaranteed defense 
contracts and 4 per cent on other government defense work. Agriculture: To have 
prices of its export crops bolstered by higher government price-fixing loans 
with increased loan value of corn as first example. 
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Congress Stays on Job . . . New Social Security Plans. . . 


Coming Tax Increases . . . Searchlight on Espionage 


Congress, still in session indefinitely 
despite appeals of Democratic leader- 
ship for final adjournment, moves out 
of Senate and House chambers as 
workmen strengthen the Capitol roof 

. Senate meets in the historic Sen- 
ate chamber of pre-Civil War days, 
long occupied, until recent years, by 
the Supreme Court; House meets in a 
large caucus room in new House Office 
Building ... Congress approves Ram- 
speck Bill blanketing into civil service, 
without competitive examination, ap- 
proximately 150,000 employes in new 
federal agencies . . . also authorizes 
President to appoint an Under Secre- 
tary of War until the close of the 
President’s third term. 


x * * 


Senate elects Utah’s retiring Senator 
William H. King (Dem.) as its Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore, succeeding late 
Senator Pittman ... opens debate on 
Logan-Walter Bill to govern court re- 
views of rulings of the new federal 
quasi-judicial agencies at Washington, 
but defers further consideration be- 
cause roll call reveals only 45 of the 
96 Senators present ... Senator Wag- 
ner introduces bill to exempt from So- 
cial Security Act all public employes 
already protected under state, county 
or municipal plans . . . announces 
plans to reintroduce in new Congress 
in January bills to cover 10,000,000 
additional persons under old-age and 
survivors insurance program and 
5,000,000 additional under unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Doughton, after White 
House conference, says federal taxes 
should be increased next year to bal- 
ance regular government expendi- 
tures, exclusive of national defense 

. . says Government cannot meet 
$13, 000,000,000 to $14,000,000,000 of 
increased defense costs by increased 
taxes. 

House special committee investi- 
gating un-American activities, through 
Chairman Dies, issues a “white paper” 
regarding evidence collected against 
Nazi organizations and others in U.S. 


> uv 


. Mr. Dies says he will move against 
suspected Gestapo agents as fast as 
possible . . . instructs Committee 
agents to seize records of organiza- 
tions in Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New Or- 
leans and Denver . . . House elects 
Rep. H. P. Fulmer, South Carolina, 
chairman of Agriculture Committee, 
succeeding Marvin Jones, Texas, ap- 
pointed federal judge. 


x k * 


Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions convention at Atlantic City 
elects Philip Murray as president, 
succeeding his friend, John L. Lewis, 
who is still president of CIO’s United 
Mine Workers ... At annual conven- 
tion of American Federation of Labor 
at New Orleans, President William 
Green warns Old World “dictators, 
despots and savages” that the Amer- 
ican people are prepared to sacrifice 
their lives in defense of democracy in 
the New World. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt tells press con- 
ference that America’s aid to Great 
Britain approaches its maximum on 
the basis of the present national ca- 
pacity to produce weapons of war... 
Defense Commission says defense 
contracts since July 1 total upwards 
of $4,500,000,000 for the Army and 
almost as much for the Navy... 
Nearly 6,000 new tanks are in process 
of manufacture or plants and ma- 
chinery being created to build them 

. . Work is under way on 26 powder 
mills, shell loading plants, aircraft 
factories, other facilities . . . Aircraft 
factories have orders for all of the 
scheduled 18,641 army combat and 
training planes . . . Uruguayan Sen- 
ate, amid charges of U.S. imperialism, 
adopts resolution forbidding the ced- 
ing of naval or air bases . . . Act- 
ing Secretary of State Welles in- 
sists U.S. never has discussed with 
any Latin-American nation the ces- 
sion of any such bases and that 
foreign propaganda is confusing the 
issue. 
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MILL FABRICATED 7/MBER MEMBERS 


ARE AN ANSWER TO QUICK LOW-COST 


Within limits lumber has always been 
America’s most readily available, lowest cost, 
and most quickly erected building material. 
. » »« NOW most of the “limits” have been 
removed. 


As in 1917 and 1918 these characteris- 
tics in themselves make lumber America’s 
most important material for defense con- 
struction—but even more important is the 
fact that seven years of research and engi- 
neering development plus the establishment 
of strategically located new fabricating facil- 
ities have completely removed the “within 
limits” aspect of lumber utilization. 


Since 1933 lumber has graduated from a 
carpentry to an engineering material . . . 
has established an entirely new and revolu- 
tionary set of engineering formulas for its 
utilization, and developed a system of mill 
fabrication which places few restrictions on 
the jobs it can do. 


Timber connector construction has dou- 
bled the range of construction types which 
can now take advantage of the fundamental 
low cost of timber construction. 


New fabrication facilities, spotted from 
East to West across the country, speed con- 
struction schedules .. . cut days from erec- 
tion time. 


TIMBER IS VERY DEFINITELY THE 
MA’VERIAL FOR DEFENSE CONSTRUC- 
TION ... OF ALL KINDS. 


TIMBER ENGINEERING C0., INC. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The National Week » x + 


AFL AND ClO CONVENTIONS 
PLAN STRATEGY OF LABOR 


Determination to Gain Social Benefits as Election Reward 


Toward a moderating trend 
in both organizations. Peace 
between rival groups remote. 


The stature of organized labor is grow- 
ing in American business and Government. 
Labor’s voice is to have a more powerful 
influence in future councils, and labor de- 
mands will get a more attentive ear when 
policies are formed. 

One explanation of labor’s growing influ- 
ence is found in the last election. Labor 
leaders are convinced that the workers’ 
vote decided the election for President 
Roosevelt and they are preparing to cash 
in on their victory. Their price for co- 
operation in defense and foreign policy is: 
(1) no relaxation of labor law enforce- 
ment and no important modification of 
labor laws; (2) a larger slice of the na- 
tional income, and (3) expansion of so- 
cial benefits through low-rent housing, old 
age pensions and unemployment benefits. 

It is in the light of these underlying pol- 
icies that decisions taken at the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions should be read. Organized labor is 
aware of its power and jealous of losing 
it. Differences between the CIO and AFL, 
still deep, can be quickly resolved if labor 
is threatened by any other group. 

Staff men of The United States News 
noted this identity of aim at both conven- 
tions. Also noted was a divergence of 
methods in achieving the goal of higher 
wages and more benefits for the working 
population. 

The CIO is veering away from politics 
toward independent action, depending 
more upon its own strength to win ad- 
vantages for its members. The AFL, on 
the other hand, is more closely wedded 
to the Administration, depending upon 
Government to protect labor’s rights in 
exchange for supporting the Administra- 
tion’s defense program and foreign policies. 

In both of these trends a moderating in- 
fluence is apparent. The CIO’s concentra- 
tion on labor policies foreshadows a waning 
influence of politically minded left-wing 
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leaders. The AFL’s expectations of more 
influence in Government are accompanied 
by plans to purge its ranks of racketeers. 
Waxing AFL influence and waning CIO 
influence in Government is seen in the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Harry A. Millis (see 
page 32) to the National Labor Relations 
Board. Dr. Millis is expected to be less 
favorable to CIO than was J. Warren 
Madden, but his presence on the Board 
promises no weakening of the Wagner 
Act. Collective bargaining machinery. is 
to be strengthened, with more emphasis 
placed on mediation of labor disputes. 
For business this means labor support 
for administration efforts to keep prices 
under control, labor opposition to higher 
taxes on low incomes or consumption 
goods, and probable administration bless- 
ing on labor wage demands. If wage de- 
mands are not to lead to price increases, 
prospects for big business profits are dim. 
In prospect, also, is more labor trouble. 
Symptoms are strikes at the Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation in Downey, Calif., at 


the Crucible Steel Plant in Syracuse, N.Y., 
at the New Kensington, Pa., plant of the 
Aluminum Company of America, at the 
Peoria, Ill., factory of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company. Wage demands are at 
the bottom of all these walkouts except at 
the aluminum plant, where workers laid 
down their tools because the management 
refused to discharge an employe displeas- 
ing to the union. 

This threatened wave of strikes is lead- 
ing to the creation by Government of more 
mediation machinery. Proposed is the or- 
ganization of labor relations committees 
for each defense industry, representing 
labor, Government and management, and 
more activity by the Defense Commis- 
sion’s Labor Division, headed by CIO 
Vice President Sidney Hillman. The Divi- 
sion plans to locate regional offices in 25 
industrial cities and to persuade unions to 
give 48 hours’ notice before striking, so 
that conciliators may get busy. 

If conciliation fails, government labor 
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Division’s findings be published, naming 
the party—whether labor or management 
—that is responsible for the stoppage. 
Thus public opinion could be used to good 
advantage. 

In the final analysis, industrial peace 


appears to depend upon management’s 
willingness to grant wage increases. The 
Government contemplates no strong-arm 
methods to settle labor disputes and al- 
ready has displayed a tendency to view 
higher wages without alarm. 


This outlook is strengthened by actions 
taken and words uttered at both conven- 
tions. Leaders of CIO and AFL promised 
to co-operate in defense production, but 
did not dwell long upon the sacrifices labor 
may be called upon to make. 


Anti-Racketeering Moves Present New 
Problems for the AFL Leadership 


New Orleans, La. 

United on a policy of promoting hemi- 
sphere defense, delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor’s sixtieth annual con- 
vention were splitting over internal poli- 
cies as they entered their second week of 
deliberations. Causes of the division were 
two—racketeers and executive authority— 
and on each point the AFL’s old leader- 
ship was being challenged. 

The challenger was David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, who has led _ his 
group out of and back into the Federation. 
Principal Dubinsky complaint was that 
labor racketeers were allowed to thrive in 
AFL unions. His remedy is embodied in a 


resolution to empower the Federation’s 
executive council to oust racketeering offi- 
cers of any affiliated union if the union 
itself fails to act. 

The Dubinsky resolution clashed with a 
time-honored AFL tradition. That tradi- 
tion is that each union should have full 
authority to manage (or even mismanage) 
its own affairs. The resolution also was re- 
sponsible for an off-floor scuffle in a New 
Orleans taproom between Mr. Dubinsky 
and Joseph S. Fay, vice president of the 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers. Repercussions of that scuffle are ex- 
pected to resound on the floor during the 
convention’s second week. 

Mr. Dubinsky also is the spearhead of 
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William Green calls for a united labor front 
FAINTLY SOUNDED . .. TWO DISCORDS 


a drive to modify the AFL’s stand on 
peace with the CIO. He wants to strip 
the executive council of power to suspend 
member unions from the Federation and 
to persuade the Federation to drop its 
one-cent-a-month assessment on members 
for an anti-CIO “war chest.” It was on 
these terms, he said, that his union re- 
turned to the fold, but AFL leaders have 
made no move to back up their promises 
with action. 

Responsibility for bringing peace within 
the AFL appears to rest with Vice Presi- 
dent Matthew Woll, veteran conservative 
labor leader. As head of the resolutions 
committee, Mr. Woll must deal first with 
the racketeering resolution. Mr. Woll also 
heads the AFL group that is trying to 
iron out difficulties with the International 
Typographical Union, which 
pended for refusing to contribute to the 
war chest. These negotiations will bring to 
a head Mr. Dubinsky’s other complaints. 

Until Mr. Dubinsky’s voice was raised 
in wrath, the AFL convention gave the ap- 
pearance of complete harmony. Thunder- 
ous applause greeted President William 
Green’s statement, in welcoming _ the 
Canadian fraternal delegate, Edward A. 
Jamison, that: 

“At this hour, we, like Canada, are en- 
gaged in the development, the application 
and the execution of an extensive defense 
program. It is a matter of defense, a mat- 
ter of precaution, for we are determined 
that no foreign foe shall set his foot on 
American soil, and that means America— 
not only the United States, but the conti- 
nent of America in its broadest and most 
comprehensive sense.” 

The AFL’s forthright support of the 
Administration’s foreign policy presages 4 
new era of co-operation between the Fed- 
eration and Federal Government. In ex- 
change for this support, the Federation 
expects the Government to enforce labor 
laws to the hilt. 

The convention has the assurance of the 
Administration that labor will be 
enforced. Protection of the right to organ- 
ize and bargain was pledged by Secretar) 
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of War Stimson, who made a flying visit 
to explain War Department labor policy 
to the convention. He intimated, however, 
that some privileges may have to be sur- 
rendered by labor. 

Opinion prevails at the convention that 
the Department of Justice soon will taper 
off its prosecution of labor unions for anti- 
trust violations. Chief victims of this cam- 
paign have been AFL affiliates, which nev- 
er have admitted that antitrust laws ap- 
ply to them. 

First move toward healing the breach 
between the AFL and CIO, a step which 
President Roosevelt specifically requested 
of the convention, apparently must come 
from the rival group. President Green 
branded CIO peace proposals as fantastic, 
adding: 

“The suggestion that we take into the 
American Federation of Labor, without 
any agreement, all these rebel, rival, con- 
ficting groups is impractical and impos- 
sible. You men who have lived with this 
question all your life know our difficulties 
even now because of jurisdictional disputes 
within our own ranks. 

Mr. Green’s outline of a unity plan 
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MATTHEW WOLL DAVID DUBINSKY SECRETARY STIMSON 
Peacemaker Challenger Protector 


merely echoed past plans which have been 
turned down by the CIO. The outline: (1) 
let the unions that originally formed CIO 
within the AFL return to the AFL; (2) 
let them stand by while rival AFL and 
CIO groups negotiate terms of amalgama- 
tion; (3) dispose of any collateral issues 
through arbitration. 


Federation leaders are banking on dis- 
unity within CIO to burst that organiza- 
tion asunder, or, alternatively, upon the 
return of more CIO unions to the parent 
organization. In any event, their attitude 
is that unity is the responsibility of the 
CIO, which first caused the breach, and 
that compromises must originate there. 


A Turn Toward the Right for the CIO... 
Greater Accent On Scientific Management 


Atlantic City, N.J. 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions today is operating under new man- 
agement, a management which has the 
complete confidence of neither right nor 
left-wing factions. The battle of Atlantic 
City is over, but the wounds are still raw. 

Victory went to the moderates, to men 
who are wedded to neither left nor right- 
wing policies. The new leader, Philip Mur- 
ray, was the unanimous choice of the con- 
vention. Whether the CIO now can re- 
gain the strength and prestige it held be- 
fore it laid bare its innermost secrets in a 
public fight cannot yet be determined. 

Three important changes in the atti- 
tude of CIO leadership, revealed at the 
convention, were: 

1, Foreign policy: The new leadership 
accepts as a fact that the United States 
now is in war even though it is not formal- 
ly at war. 

2. Politics: The new leadership stems 
from the orthodox American liberalism of 
the La Follette-Progressive Party type. 
Communists and other left-wing leaders 
are expected to be given their choice be- 
tween conforming to moderate policies or 
being demoted. 
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3. Direction: Emphasis within the CIO 
will revert to direct labor-union activities, 
organization, collective bargaining, im- 
proved employer relations. 


The accent will be on scientific manage- 
ment, rather than class struggle. 

The new leaders expect the next year to 
be one of consolidation, of increased ad- 
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AT ClO CONVENTION . .. A TUMULTOUS OVATION FOR JOHN L. LEWIS... 
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ministrative efficiency, of less radicalism, 
and possibly of greater influence with the 
Government. Not all of the delegates were 
pleased by this prospect. 

Basic functions of the CIO remain un- 
changed. The new management will con- 
tinue to sell industrial unionism. Few of 
the CIO’s customers, its 3,600,000 mem- 
will be directly affected by the 
change at the top. Management in the 
mass production industries will be affected 
little. This is true especially in coal min- 
steel, automobile, aircraft, ship- 
building, rubber, textiles and glass. For 
a year at least, Mr. Murray has di- 
rected employer negotiations in all these 
industries. 

Some changes can be expected in the 
maritime industries, in communications, 
in metal mining and in those industries 
where CIO white-collar unions are operat- 
ing. These are the industries in which 
CIO union leadership has been most radi- 
cal, in which Mr. Murray has had the least 
influence. The change will be accomplished 
slowly and will be one of tone and temper 
rather than of reduced demands or less 
vigorous action for union advantages. 

Generally, the policies of the new leader- 
ship are those of the great majority of 
CIO union members. 

Almost without exception, the dele- 
gates to the convention belonged to one 
of the three political camps within the 
CIO. The extreme right wing is composed 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the Textile Workers and the United 
Wholesale and Retail Employes. Its lead- 
ers are Sidney Hillman, president, and 
Jacob S. Potofsky, secretary-treasurer, 
both of the Amalgamated; and Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Workers. The left 
wing is composed chiefly of the maritime 
and white-collar unions, with strong sup- 
port from Michael Quill’s Transport 
Workers Union and the International 
Woodworkers of America, a union built 
in the areas which, a generation ago, pro- 
duced the “Wobblies,” or International 
Workers of the World. 

Some, perhaps many, of the left-wing 
faction are members of the Communist 
Party. Ben Gold, president of the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
once candidate for public office on the 
Communist Party ticket, was part of the 
left-wing leadership. 

Between these two factions was the 
great block of solid CIO unions, the Auto 
Workers, the Steel Workers, the Glass 
Workers, the Aluminum Workers and the 
Mine Workers Unions. For the most part, 
leaders of these organizations admired and 
respected their retiring president, John 
L. Lewis. 

Most ef them, however, were relieved 
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. ..» BUT NO CHEERS FOR MR. LEWIS FROM THE HILLMAN DELEGATES 


that he was retiring. The left wing planned 
and staged the “draft Lewis” demonstra- 
tion at the opening of the convention. 
Plans for this 43-minute parade were laid 
the day before in the rooms of Joseph 
Curran, left-wing leader of the National 
Maritime Union. 

The underlying issue of the convention, 
the one upon which the entire CIO still 
is split, the one which led Mr. Lewis to 
indorse Wendell Willkie in the recent 
campaign, is the war in Europe. Mr. 
Hillman and many delegates see the de- 
feat of Nazism in Europe as the most 
urgent task confronting the labor unions. 
Mr. Lewis and the left wing see a greater 
danger from totalitarianism which they 
feel would develop in this country should 
it be drawn further into the war. Mr. 
Murray and the moderates accept the 
fact that the country already is really in 
the war and that union rights must be 
fully protected while the fighting runs 
its course. 

The new president outlined in detail 
his attitude toward war and the defense 
program when first he addressed the con- 
vention, telling it he had no aspirations 
for the CIO presidency. He presented a 
three-point program: 

1. The administration of the defense 
program should be completely reorganized. 
Industry-wide boards should be established 
giving industry, and 
government agencies adequate representa- 
tion. These commissions should function 
directly under the Defense Council to 
supervise production of essential defense 
materials. 

2. Industry and labor representatives 


labor, consumers 


should be attached to the principal three 
government purchasing agencies, the War, 
Navy and Treasury Departments, to see 
that there is no racketeering in the de- 
fense program. 

3. The civil rights of union members 
must be protected during the defense 
period, and the representation of unions 
in government agencies must be increased. 

Bitterest convention fight, one which 
almost split the CIO, revolved around the 
question of resuming negotiations for 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. This had been one of Mr. Hill 
man’s chief pre-convention demands. The 
main body of CIO opinion supported Mr. 
Lewis, who unhesitatingly voiced not only 
his objection to reuniting with the AFL on 
terms now available, but also objected to 
negotiating for peace at this time. 

Future of the CIO remains uncertain. 
The changed no 
opinions. The left wing is not expected to 
be content long with the moderate poli- 
cies of Mr. Murray. Left-wingers fear that 


peace 


convention delegates 


he may attempt to remove them from the 
CIO pay roll. Right-wingers will not be 
content unless this is done. 

If the new leadership succeeds, the battle 
of Atlantic City may have marked the end 
of a period of agitational unionism that 
began with the birth of the CIO five years 
earlier. Two other events are assisting the 
transition to moderation: One is the swift 
development of the Defense Commission's 
labor policy; the other, the administration 


order for a more moderate policy from the 
National Labor Relations Board, expressed 
in the recent appointment of Dr. Harry A. 
Millis. 
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How Industries of U.S. 
Can Stop Hitler’s March 


Use of Our Idle Resources Would Dwarf Nazi Military Machine 


German method, providing 
guns and butter, adaptation 
of U.S. War Department plan 


Adolf Hitler delights these days in 
picturing Germany as the world’s great 
colossus creating a New Order in Europe. 
The United States, by comparison, is held 
up as a minor power, lacking the produc- 
tive ‘resources, the man power, the basic 
materials that will make Germany all-pow- 
erful in her controlled Europe. 

Hitler likes to talk of the coal and iron 
that come to him from France, of the min- 
eral and land resources that are open to 
him in the Balkans, of the timber in Scan- 
dinavia and the dairy products of Den- 
mark and Holland. He pictures himself 
and the Germany he has built through 
conquest as incomparably more powerful 
than Britain and much more powerful 
than Britain and the U.S. together. 

But is Hitler’s Europe so much? Does 
the German dictator have something that 
should frighten this country? Is there a 
magic about what the Germans have done 
that cannot be bettered here? How has 
Hitler accomplished what he has accom- 
plished in the way of rearmament and in- 
dustrial control? 

The story is told in facts and figures 
‘and in a plan that just now is greatly in- 
teresting high officials here. 

Germany did turn the equivalent of 
$22,500,000,000 into guns and airplanes 
and tanks and submarines during a six- 
year period. In making this effort the 
Germans strained every resource. They 
used their full labor supply. They created 
a vast “ersatz” industry that could turn 
lumber into clothing, coal into gasoline 
and oil into rubber. They exploited low- 
grade iron ore, cut down their forests and 
regimented their people. Then, with a 
$22,500,000,000 military machine, Hitler’s 
Germany conquered Europe. 

What of the United States? This coun- 
try, too, borrowed and spent $22,500,000,- 
000 in six years. These billions represent 
dams and highways and parks and schools 
and improved forests. Their spending 
scarcely made an impression. Industry 
continued to operate at only partial capac- 
ity. More than 10,000,000 workers re- 
mained unemployed by industry. Plants 
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and resources and money were idle. A 
spending effort of a size that taxed every 
ingenuity of Hitler scarcely caused a rip- 
ple when made in this country. 

Now the United States is turning its 
attention to armament. This country 
shows signs of being in earnest about this 
new effort. Hitler publicly scoffs at what 
the United States can accomplish com- 
pared with what his Europe can accom- 
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SCHACHT AND ROOSEVELT IN ‘33 
In the beginning . . . Keynes 


plish. Is there any easy way to discover 
whether Hitler has reason to scoff? 

A few more facts and figures give the 
answer. The German dictator bragged 
about the steel production that he now 
controls. Steel is fundamental to arma- 
ment. Germany is able to produce 22,000,- 
000 tons of steel annually, using foreign 
ores. Adding capacity of conquered terri- 
tories, she can produce 42,000,000 tons. 
The United States feels depressed when 
turning out 60,000,000 tons of steel, and 
today is producing at the rate of about 
82,000,000 tons per year. 

Europe grows no cotton to speak of. 
She is only about 80 per cent self-sufficient 


in foodstuffs and 60 per cent self-sufficient 
in vital fats. She cannot supply herself 
with copper and lead and oil, among 
other things. The United States has a 
super-abundance of all of these things, 
and many more, too. 

In fact: Half of the world’s productive 
capacity of industry is concentrated with- 
in the United States. When Great Britain 
is added, three-quarters of all of the 
world’s productive capacity is represent- 
ed by these two areas. Hitler’s Europe is 
small potatoes by comparison, if only the 
United States stirs. This nation has been 
the sleeping giant of the world. She is 
just beginning to stir. The question now 
is whether this stirring has come in time 
so that American resources can be mobi- 
lized to aid the British. A further ques- 
tion is whether Hitler, by bragging and 
threatening, can give the American peo- 
ple an inferiority complex. 


America’s Productive Capacity 

One simple and interesting fact is that the 
United States—just beginning to arm—is 
turning more dollars into more armament 
in this fiscal year that ends next June 30 
than Hitler turned in any of his pre-war 
years. Another simple and interesting fact 
is that where Hitler, in actual war, is 
straining himself to the utmost to turn 
the equivalent of about $10,000,000,000 to 
war purposes annually, the United States, 
with far less strain, could devote $40,000.- 
000.000 to the same purpose. This suggests 
that the German dictator, in his recent 
outbursts, may in reality be whistling to 
keep up his courage. 

However: At this point enters the Hit- 
ler plan that is greatly interesting policy- 
guiding officials of this Government. The 
fact that this plan was an adaptation of an 
American War Department plan, and now 
is being brought back in its revised and 
more modern form, does not detract from 
the interest in it. Hjalmar Schacht, Hit- 
ler’s economic adviser, using the same 
ideas that John Maynard Keynes told in 
part to President Roosevelt in 1933, 
shaped the German program. Both Dr. 
Schacht and Mr. Keynes visited Mr. 
Roosevelt late in 1933. 

What Hitler did that Mr. Roosevelt 
would like to do is this: He fitted his de- 
fense and armament program into the 
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AMERICAN SHELLS AND GERMAN SHELLS LOOK ALIKE 


“A United States really at work can smother Europe in 
planes, bombs, cannon, tanks and machine guns .. .” 


slack of the German industrial and finan- 
cial situation so that the ordinary peace- 
time activities of German industry were 
not interfered with prior to actual war. 
In other words: Instead of offering Ger- 
man industry and the German people a 
choice of guns or butter, Hitler offered 
them guns and butter. Mr. Roosevelt and 
American industry are interested in ob- 
taining the same result in this country, 
but without using Hitler methods. They 
want to build a defense industry on top of 
peace-time industry, not in place of it. 
They want an expanded automobile indus- 
try and a vastly expanded aircraft in- 
dustry. They want steel for guns and steel 
for all the houses and refrigerators and 
other things people want. 

Can the United States have these 
things? The answer is that Germany did, 
before war. That she did and how she did 
are explained in a memorandum prepared 
for Defense Commissioner Leon Hender- 
son. This memorandum is the basis for a 
broader study now being made. Out of 
that study may grow some of the under- 
lying policies to be followed by this Gov- 
ernment in its growing defense effort. 

Mr. Henderson was told in the mem- 
orandum that two ideas with regard to 
German rearmament are almost univer- 
sally held, Those ideas are: First, that 
armament was made possible by shifting 
German industry away from production of 
goods for general use and into production 
of arms—substituting guns for butter; 
second, that, since Germany had almost 
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no gold reserve, the financing of the $22,- 
500,000,000 armament program “was ac- 
complished by some peculiar Nazi brand of 
Black Magic.” Actually, both ideas are 
held to be false. 

Statistically, the picture of what Ger- 

many did is set out in detail in the mem- 
orandum. Those statistics, briefly, show 
this: German industry during the Hitler 
years of armament from 1933 through 
1938 produced one-third more of those 
goods that go to affect the standard of 
living of the people—food, fuel, clothing, 
furniture and luxuries. Those goods found 
a market in Germany at a very moderate 
increase in price over 1932. This means 
that the people enjoyed a rising standard 
of living, as measured in goods, during the 
armament years. 
Production of the 
type of goods necessary to war preparation 
increased more than three times. This 
meant a great increase in output of guns, 
airplanes, submarines and ammunition. As 
a result, Germany had more guns and 
more “butter.” 

How was it done? The answer of the 
memorandum: “Basically, financing Ger- 
man rearmament was made possible by 
means of taking human, natural and capi- 
tal resources which the depression had 
rendered idle and setting them to work. 
As soon as these idle resources had all 
been utilized, new capital equipment was 
constructed and additional labor brought 
on the market through additional employ- 
ment of women, etc.” 


At the same time: 


And how were the necessary funds pro. 
vided, since Germany like the United 
States, uses a money economy? The an. 
swer: “Those funds were provided in fun. 
damentally the same way in which the 
expansion of American business in the 
20s and the later New Deal governmental 
expenditures were financed, namely, by 
the expansion of bank deposits and an jn. 
crease in the velocity of their turnover .,, 
Since the increase in quantity and velocity 
of these deposits did not increase out of 
proportion to the increases in production 
of goods and services which were taking 
place and since state prevention of price 
and wage increases was effectively admin- 
istered, inflation did not occur, in spite 
of the fact that a gold reserve was practi- 
cally non-existent. Consequently, there is 
no magic at all about the German financial 
and monetary system.” 

In other words: Hitler’s planners did, in 
part, what planners in this country have 
done. Like private bankers in the 1920s 
and like the New Deal planners in the 
1930s, the Germans directed bank funds 
into investment and into use. But: Unlike 
either American private planners or Amer- 
ican public planners, the German planners 
went further and controlled prices and 
wages so that no runaway price rise and 
no runaway speculation developed as busi- 
ness boomed as a result of spending. This 
meant that German spending took a real 
hold. 

Can this Government now do what the 
German Government did in price and 
wage control? The answer is: No, and 
there is no thought of attempting any part 
of the German method in this regard. 
Hitler controlled prices and wages by gov- 
ernment decree. He used the firing squad 
and the concentration camp to enforce his 
decrees. Here there is no desire and there 
is no intent to follow suit. 

What officials do hope to accomplish is 
this: They hope by persuasion to induce 
industry to keep prices as stable as pos 
sible. They hope by tax policies and by 
some government help to induce key it- 
dustries to expand their plant and equip- 
ment to meet all demands so that there 
will not be bottlenecks in production. 
They hope by persuasion to convince 
American workers that they should be 
reasonable in their demands and that they 
should avoid the use of their strike weap 
on. 

One thing is clear. A United States real- 
ly at work can smother Europe in ait 
planes, bombs, cannon, tanks, machine 
guns and all of the other products of 4 
modern industrial nation at war. Hitler’s 
recent boasts are found upon examina 
tion to have little basis in comparative 
reality. 
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America to Be Enriched 
By Vast British Holdings 


Billions in Investments to Become Ours in Return for War Supplies 


Administration opposes 
lifting of barriers to loans 
as long as English can pay 


A high official of this Administration re- 
marked not long ago: “Great Britain fi- 
nally is in this war in dead earnest. The 
tip-off came when the British Government 
placed orders in this country that will re- 
quire Britain to sell American securities to 
make payment.” 

The British went through the last war 
with their foreign investments largely in- 
tact. They bought very slowly in this 
country during the first eight months of 
this war, owing in part to the fact that 
purchases would have required the sale 
of some British investments here to make 
payment. Income from investments abroad 
is very important in the economic life of 
England. 

Now, however, the United States re- 
quires by law that nations at war pay 
cash for American goods. This country 
also, by law, bars further loans to the 
British because of default upon World 
War debts. Strange as it may seem to 
many people, in Congress and out of Con- 
gress, the Roosevelt Administration—at 
this stage—approves of these barriers to 
new loans. The reason is that both the 
White House and the Treasury are known 
to be convinced that Great Britain should 
sacrifice her investments in this hemisphere 
before asking this nation to finance her 
war effort. 

In part this attitude grows from politi- 
cal considerations. In further part it 
grows from considerations of self-interest 
for the nation. This self-interest lies in the 
opportunity to shift from Britain to the 
United States the ownership in many en- 
terprises both within the United States 
and in Canada and Latin America. Offi- 
cals explain that, in their view, it is only 
fair to expect that the United States 
should be paid by the British so long as 
they po the means of payment. 

What, then, are the British purchasing 
plans and what are the means of paying 
for the goods involved in those plans? 

Before Arthur B. Purvis, chief of the 
British Purchasing Commission here, re- 
turned to England the other day in the 
company of Hampden C. Gordon, direc- 
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tor of finance for the British Supply Min- 
istry, he had entered commitments for 
more than $2,300,000,000 worth of Amer- 
ican goods. To pay for those goods, the 
British had about $350,000,000 in the 
banks of the United States. On top of 
that they own an estimated $1,100,000,- 
000 in American stocks and bonds, based 
upon present prices. They have $1,160,- 
000,000 more tied up in American real es- 
tate and in direct American investments 
that would be more difficult to realize up- 
on. Then, of course, the British possess 
large amounts of gold that still are accept- 
able to the Treasury here. 

Still, this isn’t a very sizable backlog 
of funds if the war is to continue and if 
British purchases are to be stepped up fur- 
ther. 

Britain, however, has other investments 
in which the United States would be in- 
terested. She owns investments in Canada 
estimated at $2,750,000,000 and she owns 
investments in Latin America estimated 
at $5,000,000,000. 

There have been suggestions that the 
American Neutrality Act and the Johnson 
Act be changed to permit the British to 
use their securities as collateral for loans. 
Then, if the loans were defaulted after the 


war, the securities could be sold to meet 
the debt. These suggestions appear not to 
have struck fire within the Administration. 

In fact, as the same high official quoted 
earlier said: “Regardless of anything said 
to the contrary, President Roosevelt is a 
hard bargainer for the American interest. 
He is not giving anything away at this 
stage.” 

There are two longer-range factors that 
affect the administration attitude toward 
loans to Britain. They are: first, the be- 
lief that the United States is very likely to 
inherit some of the world responsibilities 
formerly shouldered by Britain; second, 
the feeling that, if Germany did defeat 
England or did succeed in making a peace 
in which the United States had no part, 
the British security holdings in this hemi- 
sphere might readily represent a power 
that could cause trouble for this country. 

If, later, Great Britain should be unable 
to finance her purchases in the United 
States, she could be sure of a sympathetic 
American response. There is a strong of- 
ficial sentiment for outright gifts of neces- 
sary war goods—once Britain really gets 
hard up. Until that time, it appears that 
change in existing laws that bar loans will 
not have administration support. 


—Wide World 
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Our Part in Britain’s Battle: 
U.S. Arms May Turn Tide 


England’s Ability to Hold Out Under Rain of Bombs 
Is Measured by Extent of the Aid We Can Rush 


Germany’s turn to worry 
would come when America’s 
production reaches full stride 


The Battle of Britain is moving into a 
crucial stage. Military Observers are con- 
fident that the next six or eight months 
will determine whether England stands or 
falls, and if she stands it will be Ger- 
many’s turn to start worrying. 

The key to England’s fate is the aid the 
United States can give. This aid, in ships, 
planes, arms and munitions, will have an 
important bearing on England’s ability to 
hold back the Nazi tide. Then the worry- 
ing in store for Germany, if England re- 
sists a knockout, will stem in large degree 
from the greatly expanded volume of 
armaments which this country will supply 
to Britain after our production gets into 
full stride. 

The severity of the fight is a kind of 
German acknowledgment of this 
fact. The air raids on England are being 
stepped up in intensity. A systematic ef- 
fort is being made to knock out entire 
towns, such as Coventry, where a number 


basic 


For England: 26 Four-engined U.S. Bombers... 


of automobile plants had been devoted to 
making planes, and Birmingham, center 
of British machine tool production. Raids 
on ports have been redoubled, striking at 
the movement of supplies. 

The air attacks fit together, in the well 
co-ordinated Nazi scheme of assault, with 
the growing submarine warfare and the 
drive, waged mainly on the diplomatic 
front, toward Suez and Gibraltar, with its 
threat to British trade lifelines and em- 
pire sources of men and materials. 

The question officials here are asking 
themselves is whether in the immediate 
future the United States can supply 
planes, munitions and other essentials of 
war in sufficient volume to make up for 
British production losses due to bombings. 
This country’s ability to export arms to 
England will be limited, at best, for many 
months, owing to the length of time re- 
quired to build and enlarge factories, 
equip them with the necessary machine 
tools, and get production going. Response 
to Britain’s need will be measured by the 
extent to which productive speed can be 
attained in our own bomb-free plants. 

We will produce in November about 


1,000 training and combat planes, with 
Britain’s need centered in the combat 
planes, which make up no more than one. 
half the total. By next March or April 
this should have been stepped up to 1,500 
a month; by December, 1941, to 2,400, and 
by late spring of 1942 to 3,000 a month, 
Output of munitions and other war ma- 
terials will expand in a similar degree. 

Much of this vast production will be 
made available to England. This may en- 
able her, if she holds out, to become more 
than a match for Germany in time. We 
are letting England have half our arma- 
ment output, and 80 per cent of our com- 
bat plane production. As the crisis deep- 
ens, more than half our arms output may 
go to England. 

Priority in deliveries is being allowed 
England on part of this country’s slender 
production of “flying fortresses” and other 
heavy four-engine bombers. General 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
announces that 26 four-engine bombers 
are being turned over to Britain in con- 
sideration for engines to equip 41 flying 
fortresses; England has more engines than 
bombers, while this country has bombers 
with no engines. Release to England of 20 
of the flying fortresses is planned. 

Other arrangements designed to aid 
England are expected. 

German air raids admittedly have cut 
down British armament production severe- 
ly. Estimates are that British production is 
only about 60 per cent, possibly half, of 
what it would be had there been no inter- 
ference. Yet British output has continued 
to rise rapidly, despite mass air raids. 


—Wide World photos 


For England: A Typical Nazi Pattern of Death 


THE QUESTION: CAN AMERICA’S BOMB-FREE PLANTS BALANCE BRITAIN’S BOMBED PLANTS? 
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RESCUING YOUTH IN WAR ON CRIME 


Model Statute of Law Institute for Rehabilitating Young Offenders 


Correction authority would 
supplant courts in cases 
involving most major crimes 


How to keep youth away from crime 
and criminals away from youth is a prob- 
lem that many state legislatures will 
tackle during their next sessions. Before 
them will be a remedy recommended by 
the American Law Institute to provide a 
new method of handling young offenders. 

The heart of the plan is a model act 
that proposes to rehabilitate youthful law- 
breakers instead of punishing them—a 
proposal to make the correctional treat- 
ment fit the offender rather than the of- 
fense. The goal of the proposal is to re- 
duce the lawless population of the country 
and thereby cut the nation’s $1,000,000,- 
000-a-year crime bill. 

Behind the program to revise traditional 
methods of handling young lawbreakers is 
this fact: Youths between the ages of 16 
and 21—too old for juvenile courts yet too 
young to be adults—comprise about an 
eighth of the population, yet they commit 
about a fifth of the nation’s most serious 
criminal offenses. 


Crimes Against Property 

A second discovery made by the Amer- 
ican Law Institute’s three-year survey is 
that youths tend to commit crimes against 
property and that these crimes—burglary, 
robbery, larceny and automobile theft— 
form the bulk of America’s serious crimes. 
The Institute finds that in one year young 
persons are responsible for half the auto- 
mobile thefts, 40 per cent of the burglaries, 
28 per cent of the robberies and 22 per 
cent of all other thefts, as the Pictogram 
on page 16 shows. 

A third fact that worried the Institute’s 
investigators was that much of the na- 
tion’s crime is repeat crime. A youth once 
arrested was found likely to be back in 
police hands again and again. In one state 
reformatory, 43 per cent of inmates pa- 
roled came back for violation of parole or 
for new crimes, and, of these, 40 per cent 
came back within five months. 

State statistics reveal that this experi- 
ence is typical. In Massachusetts, 65 per 
cent of male prisoners are repeaters; in 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey, 
repeaters made up 56 per cent of the pris- 
on population, and in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 71 per cent. 
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Crime thus is found to be habit form- 
ing. What causes the habit? 

One cause, which the American Law 
Institute’s model act proposes to elimi- 
nate, is the method of handling youthful 
offenders. 

When a youngster is arrested, he usual- 
ly is detained in a city or county jail un- 
til trial. In these jails he is thrown into 
contact with hardened, experienced crimi- 
nals, more than eager to educate him in 


—Blakeslee-Lane 


AMERICAN YOUTH 


One-eighth of population... 
commits one-fifth of crime 


crime. Often the offender must wait sev- 
eral weeks—even months—before he is 
brought to trial. 

Worse than this situation, however, are 
conditions in reformatories and_ prisons. 
In some of these penal institutions scarcely 
any attempt is made to keep first offenders 
and youngsters away from the more hard- 
ened criminals, and more than half the 
prisoners are repeaters. Costs of main- 
taining a prisoner are estimated at $300 
a year. In other words, the State pays 
$300 a year to enable a young offender to 
learn how to be an accomplished and con- 
firmed criminal. 

The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement discovered that 


the prison system is hopelessly inefficient 
and “there is reason to believe that it 
contributes to the increase of crime by 
hardening the prisoner. We are convinced 
that a new type of penal institution must 
be developed .. .” 

Instead of developing a new penal in- 
stitution, the American Law Institute pro- 
poses a new system of supervising young 
offenders under state-wide jurisdiction of 
a Youth Correction Authority. This Au- 
thority would be charged with integrating 
all the social services in the State in the 
interest of rehabilitating youthful offenders 
—reform schools, training schools, parole 
systems, and detention homes. 

The Authority also would have power 
to sentence convicted youths, except in 
cases where penalties involve fines, sus- 
pended sentences, the death penalty or a 
life sentence. In these cases, courts would 
retain full jurisdiction. No specific time 
limit would be fixed for the offenses gov- 
erned by the Authority. 

Thereafter the Authority would have to 
examine, train and treat the young offend- 
er until he had been rehabilitated, or to 
keep him in confinement as long as he 
showed no promise of reforming. It would 
operate through a training and treatment 
service composed of psychiatrists, educa- 
tors, sociologists and other specialists. As 
far as possible, training and treatment 
would be conducted through existing insti- 
tutions, but the Institute contemplates 
that new facilities for reforming young- 
sters may have to be provided in many 
States. 

In treating young prisoners, specialists 
would take into consideration a youth’s 
background, physical and mental condi- 
tion and determine whether he should be 
released or paroled or kept longer in con- 
finement as a menace to society. 

The Authority also would determine 
whether the offender needed strict disci- 
pline in an institution, or whether he would 
respond better if he were allowed greater 
freedom and a minimum of supervision. 

Initial costs of setting up a new pro- 
gram to reform rather than punish young- 
sters who stray from lawful paths admit- 
tedly are greater than current costs of 
maintaining prisons. However, the Amer- 
ican Law Institute believes they would 
prove a good social investment, since 
crime would be attacked at its source 
and probably would be reduced rather 
than encouraged. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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BETWEEN ELECTIONS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Enough time has elapsed since the election to ap- 
praise the motivating desires of the 22,000,000 persons 
who registered a protest against the New Deal and a 
third term. 

Unmistakably the minority wants to continue the 
fight for a sound economic system and unmistakably, 
too, millions of voters want Wendell Willkie to ccn- 
tinue in a position which will enable him to s,cak 
for them. 

This means that Mr. Willkie has before him a very 
practical problem that relates directly to himself as 
titular leader of the party. 

Wisely, Mr. Willkie said in his after-election speech 
that 1944 ought to take care of itself and that the 
many clubs and organizations which were not con- 
nected with the Republican Party should continve 
their work but not under his name. 

But there’s another decision which Mr. Willkie must 
make soon. It is whether he wants to serve his country 
as a sporadic, unofficial minority leader, or as an of- 
ficial spokesman of his party. Either course involves a 
certain number of risks but Mr. Willkie is not the kind 
of man to shirk responsibility on that account. 

If Mr. Willkie accepted a post in the business world 
or practiced law or became a college president, he 
would be in a false position constantly. He immediate- 
ly would find himself at loggerheads with many in 
Congress and outside of it who aspire to the 1944 
nomination themselves. To them Mr. Willkie has tried 
and failed and someone else should be given a chance 
next time. Some of them even feel they might have 
done better than he did in 1940. This is politics. This 
is human nature. 


NATIONAL PARTY Mr. Willkie can and should fol- 
ORGANIZATIONS low another road. It would meet 
NOT EFFICIENT the wishes of millions who voted 

for him. It might even mean his 
self-elimination, though this would depend on the cir- 
cumstances existing four years hence. 

The writer’s suggestion is that Mr. Willkie at once 
become chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and take charge of the Republican Party or- 
ganization in Washington and elsewhere, looking 
toward the re-making of the party so it will continue 
to attract, as it did this year, millions of independent 
Democrats who want the principles of Thomas Jef- 
ferson maintained. 


Many laymen who know little about practical pol. 
tics would be amazed if they knew the truth aboy 
the inefficiency of party organizations. Businessme 
would be dismayed if they discovered how little 
tention is paid between campaigns to the functioniry 
of the national party organizations and their auxiliarig 
in the States. It is not realized, for example, that th 
moment a campaign is over the research units are cy 
down and the party headquarters really ceases ty 
function except in a casual way. 


CHAIRMANSHIP The problem has never bea 
CAN BE A MAJOR tackled properly because th 
INSTRUMENTALITY chairmanship of a national party 

committee has never been mak 
sufficiently important in prestige or power. Nor ha 
there been the right sort of a relationship between th 
national committee and the members of Congress ¢ 
the same party. 

There has been a tendency to belittle the job 
chairman of the national committee and to pass it on 
to a politician who is supposed not to speak party 
doctrine but merely to keep the political boys har 
monious and raise money. This is a faulty concep. 
tion of what could readily become a position of major 
responsibility in America. 

What better way for leadership to be expressed 
than through the party organization and what better 
way to develop party discipline and party solidarity 
than by making the position of chairman of the ne 
tional committee mean something between campaigns 
as well as during campaigns? 

Mr. Willkie lacked a certain familiarity with ne 
tional affairs in the last campaign which he could 
now acquire by active management of the nationd 
committee. As a businessman he could bring efficiency 
and planning into the party organization, especially 
at the national headquarters in Washington. 

Now with John Hamilton having resigned as exett:| 
tive director of the Republican national organization, 
the problem of organizing the national headquarte) 
is again acute. 

What the rank and file of the Republican Party 
and the millions of independents who voted for Will 
kie do not realize perhaps is that the New Deal ha‘! 
three and a half years of preparation for the campaigt 
through its propaganda in the movies, the press ani 
the radio, using government offices, of course, and gov 
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ernment action to publicize its activities, while the 
Willkie movement had only three and a half months 
of real activity. 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Necessity for an immediate start on the 1942 and 1944 campaigns if the minori- 
ty party expects to win—Wendell Willkie ought to take active charge as chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee—new prestige for the post. 


Thus it is a commonly heard fallacy, fostered more 


or less by the New Deal itself, that the press was 
overwhelmingly against Mr. Roosevelt in the last 
campaign. The editorial pages, to be sure, were, but 
these are not read as widely as are the news pages. 


The Administration had monopolized the news 


pages with clever front page publicity for three and a 
half years since the 1936 campaign. The Republican 
opposition during the same three and a half years was 
weak and ineffective simply because it was not unified 
by a leader who had influence outside as well as in- 
side Congress. 


It is not likely the Republican Party will win a na- 


tional election in our times unless it gives up the idea 
that it can do in three and a half months what an 
incumbent administration, possessed of the power of 


publicity and funds, can do in three and a half years. 
Impressions and prejudices for or against parties and 


their candidates are deeply set long before a national 


convention picks a candidate. It is the work done 


between elections that accounts for enough votes to 


constitute the balance of power. This is not to say that 
there are not many who make up their minds during a 
campaign, but the task is far easier when the convert- 
ing is begun long before the conventions are held. 


DEMOCRATS WON Mr. Roosevelt won the election 
ELECTION ON because of foreign policy. The 
FOREIGN POLICY Republicans lost it for the same 

reason. On domestic issues alone, 
the Republicans would have won. But their party 
tecord in Congress on foreign policy was vulnerable. 
They had voted almost as a unit against the repeal of 
the arms embargo. They had fought conscription as a 
party, and they had not been sufficiently aggressive to 
expose the weaknesses of the Administration in han- 
dling defense problems. 

The issue of the last campaign should have been our 
inadequate national defense and a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the whole program of preparedness. The Demo- 
crats had made many blunders, but the Republicans 
in Congress couldn’t say much about defense because 
Many of them had voted against defense appropria- 
tions themselves. Had there been party conferences of 
aserious nature and a note of leadership from the out- 


* 


side in the summer of 1939 and thereafter, the situa- 
tion might have been different in the November elec- 
tion this year. 

The real difficulity is that the old caucus idea in 
Congress has disappeared and there is less and less of 
conference and consultation to develop a national in- 
stead of a local viewpoint. Here and there are special 
situations in which local constituencies differ and in- 
dividual exceptions have to be made to caucus or con- 
ference rule. Such exceptions do not hurt a party as 
much as does the appearance of a solid line-up 
on a subject in which public opinion holds or will 
hold the opposite view. 


START SHOULD BE 
MADE NOW FOR 
1942 CAMPAIGN 


If Mr. Willkie would accept the 
national chairmanship he would 
have a powerful voice in the 
councils of his party. He could 
make speeches from one end of the country to the 
other, stimulating party organization and acting as a 
really effective check on excesses in Government. He 
could become the most constructive minority voice 
the country has ever known. This is the right way 
to keep up the fight. 

As Mr. Willkie himself said—the next nominating 
contest for the 1944 election will “take care of itself.” 
By this he means that the people will select a man in 
the light of events then occurring. Meanwhile, it is im- 
portant for the Republicans to win control of Congress 
in 1942. That’s something which is only eighteen 
months away. A start should be made this very month 
to raise funds and set up party machinery for the un- 
folding of the Republican argument. But it is even 
more important for the party members to get together 
under the auspices of a new leader and come to an 
agreement on fundamental principles which can bring 
the independents, both those who voted for Mr. Will- 
kie and many of those who voted for Mr. Roosevelt, 
into a reorganized and revitalized Republican Party. 

Acceptance by Mr. Willkie of the chairmanship of 
the Republican National Committee as a salaried ex- 
ecutive is the first step toward the development of 
party responsibility in America. It ought to pay a man 
as much as does the Presidency. We hope Mr. Willkie 
will agree to do the job which 22,000,000 voters want 
done when they plead that the principles for which 
they voted shall not be deserted through political in- 
action or the inefficiency of their party organization. 
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A SURGE OF OFFICE ROUTINE 


Masses of Mail, Streams of Callers Crowd Three Days for Executive 


A restful Thanksgiving 
with family at Hyde Park. 
A proclamation, a resignation 


Franklin Roosevelt’s desk last week was 
a mess. It’s a pretty small desk for the 
President of the United States, anyway, 
and it always is piled high with official 
documents, magazines, rumpled newspa- 
pers, toy donkeys, memos, cigarettes, wa- 
ter tumblers and lettuce sandwiches, which 
latter F. D. R. likes for lunch. But the 
three days the Chief Executive was in 
town last week, his workbench was more 
littered than ever. One basket of unan- 
swered letters was so high that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s head was completely hidden behind 
it, and a tilted cigarette holder with a 
curl of smoke headed ceiling-ward was all 
there indicate the presidential 
presence. 

One object on the White House desk, 
however, always has a place of its own, 
always is in full view. That is an upright, 
brown leather engagement pad, with. the 
names of the day’s callers neatly printed 
on a large white card, so the President can 
take a quick glance and see who’s in front 
of him, and who’s next. The names on 
that pad made last week’s White House 
news. 

First in headline importance was the 
name of one of Mr. Roosevelt’s closest 
friends and advisers, debonair, pink- 
cheeked William C. Bullitt, who a few 
days earlier had announced his resigna- 
tion as Ambassador to France. As he left 
the Executive Office, Mr. Bullitt told re- 
porters: “I still remain Ambassador, I 
still represent the United States at the 
Vichy Government, certainly.” But not 
for long, perhaps. Rumors that General 
John J. Pershing would be appointed to 
the post were dispelled at the President’s 
next press conference. (At the same time, 
Ambassador Kennedy, in Chicago, saying 
he had “no plans for the immediate fu- 
ture,” made it clear that he would not re- 
turn to the Court of St. James’s within the 
next two months.) 

Another visitor to make the front page 
was William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, who, as chair- 
man of the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies, called to discuss 
means of giving further help to Britain. 
Both men were silent on the details of 
their conversation. Mr. Roosevelt mys- 


was to 
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THE PRESIDENT, JUDITH, ELIZABETH AND ROBERT 


In their Sunday-best .. . 


teriously alluded to Mr. White’s “future 
activities.” Mr. White himself remarked: 
“I am 73 years old, and I don’t want to 
use the doorsteps of the White House to 
make a speech.” The next day the U. S. 
Army released 26 of the most powerful 
bombers in the world to the British Gov- 
ernment. 

For lunch, one day, came Vice Presi- 
dent-elect Henry Wallace, and, the follow- 
ing noon, Mayor La Guardia. Mr. Wal- 
lace took time off from last-minute Span- 
ish lessons to talk over his forthcoming 
trip to Mexico as the personal representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt at the in- 
augural ceremonies of President-elect Ca- 
macho. Mr. La Guardia spent two hours 
—a long time for lunch on the White 


House schedule — discussing Canadian- 
American defense. Later the President 


admitted they talked about “lots of other 
things,” and the Mayor, when asked about 
the possibility of a cabinet appointment, 
countered: “Can’t anyone come to the 
White House without looking for a job?” 
“No,” the reporters answered. “Well, I 
am not—TI am still Mayor of New York.” 

Still other callers were Senator Hatch, 
who rushed away to the Capitol after 
learning that Mr. Roosevelt was “not op- 
posed to the general objective of the Wal- 
ter-Logan Bill (providing for judicial re- 


a lusty carol 


view of decisions by government agencies), 
although he was not in full accord with 
bringing up the measure”; Democratic 
congressional leaders, who conferred with 
the President over the adjournment of 
Congress—which, later, did not take place 
as expected; and three youngsters in Sun- 
day-best who gave Mr. Roosevelt a lusty 
carol after selling him their first batch of 
Christmas seals. 

On top of all this, the Chief Executive 
found time to issue a proclamation set- 
ting aside Dec. 17, anniversary of the first 
flight by the Wright brothers, as Pan- 
American Aviation Day; to accept the 
resignation of Joseph E. Davies as special 
assistant to the Secretary of State, and 
then immediately appoint him chairman 
of the committee which will handle Mr. 
Roosevelt’s third “inaugural jubilee” on 
Jan. 20. 

In the middle of the week F. D. R. was 
overheard saying, “The more I sleep, the 
more I want to sleep.” By the end of the 
week he had a chance to give in to his 
desire. Home at Hyde Park for Thanks- 
giving (the first time since he became 
President), he ate turkey, drove about 
the back roads of Dutchess County and 
went to church—but most of his hours 
were spent in loafing and resting, and im 
getting up steam for the ensuing week. 
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New Buffalo Memorial Auditorium—Seating Capacity 15,000 






COME TO BUFFALO 
The Convention City, Of The East 


Buffalo is rapidly becoming the Con- 
vention City of the East, and for many 
a good reason. 

First and foremost is its central loca- 
tion; it is within a 500-mile radius of 
over 70 million people. Using Buffalo 
as a base, one may find in short drives 
over good roads points of interest to 
suit every taste. Niagara Falls, one of 
the seven wonders of the world; Old 
Fort Erie and Fort Niagara, shrines of 
the Revolutionary War; beautiful Lake 
Chautauqua with its world-famous 
Chautauqua Institution; and the his- 
torical Roycroft Shops, where lived 
Elbert Hubbard, the Sage of East 
Aurora. In addition, Buffalo has many 


fine public buildings, art galleries, 
parks, department stores and shops. 

Adequate rail, water, air, and high- 
way transportation systems lead into the 
city. Modern hotels have ample room 
capacity for large convention attend- 
ance and have a policy that provides 
reasonable rates at convention times. 

The recently completed Memorial 
Auditorium, pictured above, is one of 
the finest in the country. Its main 
auditorium has a seating capacity of 
15,000 and there are 25 additional 
rooms accommodating from 50 to 2000 
persons each. 

So come to Buffalo—‘The City of 
Good Neighbors.” 


BUFFALO EVENING News 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Buffalo’s Only Evening Newspaper—Circulation 209,045 
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Does Hatch ‘Clean Politics’ Act Need Revision 
In the Light of Experiences in the Election? 


Lloyd C. Lakin 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.; Chairman, 
State Central Committee, 


Republican 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The Hatch Act should be revised, mak- 
ing mandatory the dismissal of any em- 
ploye for breach of the law and the prose- 
cution, through criminal action, of all ag- 
gravated Furthermore, I believe 
that all Cabinet members and administra- 
tive officers of the Government, including 
diplomats in foreign service, and all Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress who 
are not themselves running for office 
should be included in the provisions of the 
act. The Hatch Act should be simplified 
and clarified, at the same time putting 
teeth in it for strict enforcement. 


cases. 


Rep. Frank O. Horton 


(Rep.), Wyoming; Republican National 
Committeeman, 
answers: 

The Hatch Act 
should be amend- 
ed to bring within 
its scope the dip- 
lomatic service, 
particularly our 
ambassadors and 
ministers to for- 
eign countries. The 
foreign situation 
became the domi- 
nating issue of the 
recent campaign 
and largely _ be- 
cause of the polit- 
ical activity of 
our ambassadors. 

The act now restricts both parties in 
the expenditure of legitimate monies, but 
it does not restrict the expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money by the majority party 
for political projects and pay rolls for 
purely political purposes. The act must be 
revised in this respect if it is to mean any- 
thing. 


—Harris & Ewing 
Rep. Frank O. Horton 


A. F. Lamey 


BILLINGS, MONT.; Chairman, Democratic 
State Central Committee, 
answers: 

The Hatch Act should be amended by 
making its provisions applicable only to 
those receiving benefits or salaries under 
relief appropriations. No reason exists why 
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Operation of the Hatch “Clean 
Politics’ Act during the recent elec- 
tion campaign has led to widely 
varying views on its effectiveness 
and desirability. To obtain an au- 
thoritative consensus on any 
changes that may be needed in 
the law, The United States News 
sent to all members of the Republi- 
can and Democratic National Com- 





mittees and to the chairmen of the 
state committees of both parties 
this question: 

Does your experience in the 
recent campaign indicate to 
you that the Hatch Act should 
be revised? 

Answers were presented in the 
issue of Nov. 22; additional re- 
plies appear herewith. 





one accepting a government position 
should be foreclosed from thereafter taking 
an active part in the political affairs of 
his Government through the party of his 
choice. The Hatch Act is another step in 
the breaking down of the party system of 
government. 


E. H. Birmingham 
DES MOINES, IOWA; Chairman, 
cratic State Central Committee, 
answers: 

The act should be repealed, as it de- 
prives an American citizen of his constitu- 
tional rights. It is a very unpopular Jaw 
and very difficult to enforce. 


Demo- 


(by telegraph) 


T. H. Barton 


EL DORADO, KANS.; Democratic National 
Committeeman, 
answers: 
The Hatch Act, properly enforced, is a 
splendid measure, and I should like to see 
it continued and strengthened. 


Glenn W. Martens 


PIERRE, S.D.; Chairman, Republican State 
Committee, 
answers: 
Revisions are essential to avoid such 
simple methods of circumvention as sug- 
gested by the Democratic national chair- 
man in the past campaign; that is, surrep- 
titiously making campaign contributions 
through relatives or friends, or such meth- 
ods as resorted to in South Dakota, where 
meetings of government beneficiaries were 
called by government employes and _ ha- 
rangued and solicited by bureaucratic sat- 
ellites, or the raising of funds by $100-a- 
plate dinners, attended by pay-rollers. 


(by telegraph) 








More effective penalities should be pro- 
vided. 


Russell Balderson 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Chairman, Demo- 
cratic Central Committee, District of 
Columbia, 


answers: 
The Hatch Act 


served no good 
purpose during the 
recent election and 
can serve no good 
purpose in future 
campaigns. The re- 
strictions which it 
imposes upona 
certain class of our 
people are detri- 
mental to the best 
interests of our 
country because it 
takes away from 
this class the in- 
alienable right of American citizens to ex 
press their view in the interest of any po- 
litical party or candidate they may choose. 

I consider the law to be unfair, un- 
American and unconstitutional and favor 
its repeal. 


H. E. Exum 


AMARILLO, TEXAS; Chairman, Republican 
State Executive Committee of Texas, 
answers: 

The Hatch Act should be amended, 
either taking the limit off entirely on the 
amount that the different national com- 
mittees may raise and spend in a national 
campaign, or increasing the limit of such 
an amount to at least $7,500,000. 

The present limitation brought about 
the organization of so many different 


—Harris & Ewing 


Russell Balderson 
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agencies for collecting and spending money 
that the results were confusing and con- 
ficting. I think both parties suffered. 


Mrs. Paul FitzSimons 


NEWPORT, R.1.; Eastern Vice President, Re- 
publican National Committee, 


answers: 

My personal 
opinion is that the 
Hatch Act should 
most definitely be 
revised. Its objec- 
tives may have 
been sincere, but 
under existing cir- 
cumstances it is a 
farce. 

No one on the 
federal pay roll 
should be allowed 
to vote. The bene- 
ficiaries of a lav- 
ish Administration 
have now reached the staggering total of 
many millions; quite sufficient to perpetu- 
ate any administration indefinitely—nat- 
urally these beneficiaries vote to retain 
Santa Claus. 

Any election today is consequently play- 
ing a game with loaded dice. 


David J. Wilson 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH; Chairman, Re- 
publican State Committee, 





—Harris & Ewing 
Mrs. Paul FitzSimons 


answers: 

As to whether my experience in the re- 
cent campaign indicates that the Hatch 
Act should be revised I say, emphatically, 
“Yes!” 

There was no conscientious effort made 
on the part of New Dealers to comply 
with the Hatch Act as it now stands. They 
flagrantly solicited campaign contribu- 
tions from civil service employes and, by 
hidden threats, intimidated voters receiv- 
ing subsidies or assistance of various types 
from the federal Treasury. 

It will be necessary to put some teeth 
into the Hatch Act. 


Joseph Alexander 


CHRISTIANSTED, ST. CROIX; Virgin Islands; 
Chairman, Democratic State Committee, 


answers: 


The Hatch Act should be revised as far 
as local political affairs are concerned. 
The law was so rigidly enforced here that 
hot even a regular federal or a WPA em- 
ploye could participate in a band concert 
or sing a patriotic song in connection with 
4 campaign meeting for even a local mu- 
nicipal council election. 
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DEATH SENTENCE 
for Dirt 


























° Several years ago one of the 
most interesting experimental de- 
vices in our research laboratory was 
one that acted like a magnet on 
smoke, dust and dirt in the air. 
Strange part about this electric de- 
vice was that it worked just as quietly 
and free from moving parts as a 
storage battery. Yet in practically 
no time at all it would collect a jar 
full of dirt from air you’d declare 
was Clean and pure. 


* Today, that device is known 
as the Precipitron* and we're hav- 
ing a busy time filling orders for it. 
That’s easy to understand once you 
appreciate that the great American 
smoke problem alone costs busi- 
ness, home owners and taxpayers 
millions of dollars each year. But 
smoke is only one of innumerable 
air-borne impurities such as dust, 
dirt, pollen and other substances. 


* The way the Precipitron rids 
the air of smoke is an interesting ex- 
ample of its practical efficiency and 


usefulness. Smoke is made up of 
particles so minute that a screen 
fine enough to catch them would 
not allow air to pass. 


° Yet the Precipitron takes 
smoke out of the air as if by magic. 
The principle employed is simple. 
Every incoming particle of smoke, 
dust, dirt, and pollen receives a 
positive electrical charge. Then a 
negatively charged plate, acting like 
a magnet on steel filings, draws 
these particles out of the air stream. 


© We knew that there was a need 
for the Precipitron, but we hardly 
expected it would find so many uses 
as to open up an entirely new in- 
dustry for us. 


* For instance, in textile mills 
the Precipitron is removing smoke 
and soot from the air for the dryer 
and spinning rooms. In telephone 
exchanges it is protecting the tiny, 
delicate relays that operate the dial 
telephone system. In steel mills it is 
cleaning the ventilating air for main- 
drive motors and motor generator 
sets. In hospitals it is safe-guarding 
recovery wards and operating rooms. 


© In all buildings where in- 
stalled, it is reducing cleaning and 
redecorating costs. One store which 
used to repaint every year now finds 
it need do so only once every three 
years. Displays stay fresher; mer- 
chandise retains its original sales- 
appeal. Food-processing plants, 
chemical and testing laboratories 
find the Precipitron invaluable. 
Night clubs now boast of having 
cleaner air than that outside. 


° Right now Westinghouse Re- 
search Engineers are working on 
many other difficult projects. We 
hope a lot of things like the Pre- 
cipitron will result. 


“Registered Trademark 
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REVAMPING NLRB: VIEWS OF PRESS 


Appointment of Dr. Millis Approved as Move for Fairness, Efficiency 


Less industrial discord, 
more unity in defense work 
held to be probable results 


Newspaper editors are in substantial 
agreement that beneficial results will flow 
from the appointment of Dr. Harry Alvin 
Millis, head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, to 
the National Labor Relations Board. He 
takes the place of J. Warren Madden, 
whose term recently expired. 

Dr. Millis’s record as a labor expert is 
held by the press to give promise of fair 
dealing in industrial matters. This is de- 
clared to be particularly welcome to the 
country at the present time because of 
defense needs. 

“The President,” states the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.) , “may well have 
assumed that the time has now come to 
establish a Labor Relations Board some- 
what more truly judicial in temper and 
policy.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.) 
comments that Dr. Millis “has the con- 
fidence of labor and capital”; that “he 
should have the co-operation of employers 
and employes and the confidence of the 
public in the important and difficult work 
that lies ahead.” The Times feels that the 
new Millis job is “the hottest in Washing- 
ton.” 

“The era of arbitrary interpretation of 
a one-sided law will be greatly ameliorated, 
if not actually checked,” says the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal (Ind.) 

In the judgment of the San 
(Tex.) Express (Ind.), “Investors, 
trialists, labor elements that have 
discriminated against—in fact, all citizens 
who are interested in production for de- 
fense and economic stability—will be en- 
couraged by the change in the Board’s 
personnel.” 

“Reorganization of the Labor Board,” 
maintains the Rockford  (IIl.) 
Star (Rep.), “is important in two direc- 
tions. The corrections in administrative 
machinery will give the employer a more 
certain status where there is justice or only 
a measure of justice on his side. The re- 
moval of any inclination toward favorit- 
ism as between the two labor organiza- 
tions should be helpful toward peace.” 

“The significance of the appointment,” 
in the opinion of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times (Ind.), “is probably best 
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TRUING IT UP 


revealed in the immediate resignations 
of the Board’s Secretary, Nathan Witt, 


and of two other high officials. Witt 
has been a storm center since William 
M. Leiserson, a Board member, tried 


about a year ago to force him to resign 
on the ground that he was not qualified 
and that he had shown bias in ‘he conduct 
of his office.” 

“There is a touch of humor,” 
the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), “in 
the fact that conservatives will be pleased 
to have Professors Millis and Leiserson in 
the saddle. Both of them are old Social- 
ists and as such would have been unwel- 
come in their present positions a few years 
ago, but now they seem to represent the 
height of conservatism by contrast with 
the former Board. They are academic 
liberals who retain a sense of fair play. 
The Wagner Act should win new friends 
under their direction.” 

“The Board is months behind in its 
work,” it is pointed out by the Columbus 
(O.) Citizen (Ind.). “There is a big job 
to be done, unscrambling all the messes 


suggests 








created by former Labor Board _ policies, 
and establishing workable policies that 
will be fair to employers and all groups of 
workers. Dr. Millis and Dr. Leiserson will 
have a big opportunity to build industrial 
unity through just law enforcement, which 
in turn will contribute to what this cour- 
try so greatly needs at this time—produec- 
tive efficiency.” The Citizen further sug- 
gests the need of “cleaning out the cabal 
of monkey-wrench-throwing subordinates 
who have promoted discord between em- 
ployers and employes.” 

The Millis appointment appears to the 
Manchester (N.H.) Union (Rep.) to bea 
“pleasing solution to a difficult situation.” 
That newspaper qualifies its belief by 
adding: “Dr. Millis is a life-long student 
and friend of labor. In all his dealings 
he has won respect from both labor and 
employers by his integrity, his knowledge 
of labor matters and his sound commol 
sense. He will doubtless stand with Dr. 
Leiserson in the effort to make the de 
cisions of the Labor Board fair to 
parties concerned.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Refusal of Congress to Adjourn Ils Commended 
By Editors as Safeguard to Nation in Crisis 


Refusal of the House of Representatives 
to adjourn the present session of Congress 
meets with the indorsement of all com- 


menting newspapers, the editors main- 
taining that the world situation calls for 
prompt action in any crisis that may de- 
velop. It is argued that all branches of the 
Government have a common duty in de- 
fense and that, with citizens drafted for 
military service, Congress should be pre- 
pared to meet any emergency. 

Lessons of experience are cited by the 
Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Ind.). 
That paper recalls the attempt to adjourn 
last spring, and the succeeding legislation 
dealing with national defense. “The Presi- 
dent,” the Courier-Citizen, “was 
quite open in urging Congress to knock 
off and go home away back last June. That 
one thing evoked more criticism than any- 
thing else since the court-pack and the 
purge; and apparently the criticism left 
its sting, so that the President isn’t going 
to be so urgent again.” 

“Members of Congress,’ 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
“should have learned their lesson last 
June. If they had adjourned then, it 
would have meant serious and dangerous 
delays in the defense program. With the 
world in turmoil, no one can predict ac- 
curately whether something may or may 
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not come up which would require con- 
gressional action. Certainly there has 
been no let-up of European tension.” 

“It should not be a partisan issue,” 
argues the Boston (Mass.) Transcript 
(Rep.), with the comment: “The only 
question involved is whether or not it will 
be to the advantage of the country for 
Congress to remain in session. The answer 
seems obvious. No one knows from day to 
day what is going to happen and Con- 
gress should be prepared.” 

“There is plenty of reason,” says the San 
Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle (Rep.), “for 
Congress to stay on the job. This is a 
critical time when all parts of the Govern- 
ment need to stay awake, with working 
clothes on, and ready. Congress should 
stay on guard. There is plenty to do. The 
job of making over the tax system is a big 
one and will take months. Congress can- 
not get at this necessary task too soon.” 

Specific reasons for the continuation of 
Congress are given by the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), with the statement: “Two 
important measures have passed the House 
and await Senate action. On adjournment 
of the present Congress, this unfinished 
business will ‘die.’ In that case, the time 
and effort already expended upon it will 
have been in large part wasted. The two 
measures are the Smith Bill amending the 





(P.S.—Congress did not adjourn) 


National Labor Relations Act and the 
Walter-Logan Bill to subject orders of ad- 
ministrative commissions and agencies to 
court review under specific limitations.” 

In showing the need for Congress’s serv- 
ices, the Newark (N.J.) Evening News 
(Ind.) declares: “There are new anxieties 
for the U.S. in the Far East, in the Near 
East and in the West Indies.” That paper 
also states the need of the Walter-Logan 
Bill and amendment of the Labor Act. 

“Congress may not, to be sure,” says the 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.) , “have 
many duties to perform in the weeks just 
ahead. But the fact that they remain 
technically in session against the possibil- 
ity of an emergency is something to the 
good. It indicates that the system of 
checks and balances which is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of our Government 
is still at work.” 

“Congress’s judgment was sound in 
June,” comments the Troy (N.Y.) Rec- 
ord (Ind.), “as is testified by the long list 
of defense measures on which it almost 
immediately went to work. If it had ad- 
journed it could have been summoned 
back to enact these measures when their 
need became manifest. But the summons 
would have taken time when time was 
precious. No man can say that similar 
emergencies may not arise again.” 
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TOWARD CLOSER TIES WITH MEXICO 


Solution of Vexing Problems Seen With Advent of Camacho Regime 


Inaugural ceremonies 
to serve as demonstration 
of this country’s friendship 


The United States is taking advantage 
of the inauguration of a President of the 
Republic of Mexico to demonstrate to 
Latin America and to the world that this 
country is a friendly neighbor, rather than 
a conquering power. 

When Manuel Avila Camacho takes of- 
fice December 1, an official delegation from 
Washington, headed by Vice President- 
elect Henry A. Wallace will attend the 
ceremonies. Mr. Wallace’s will 
amount to official recognition of Senor 
Avila Camacho as Mexico’s legally elected 
President, and is expected to dash what 
revolutionary hopes remain in the breasts 
of the followers of his opponent, General 
Juan Almazan. 

Mexico’s inaugural ceremonies also are 
expected to open a new chapter in U.S.- 
Mexican relations, which may serve as a 
keystone for this country’s whole Latin- 
American policy. Out of the Wallace visit 
are expected to come definite 
toward co-operative hemisphere defense 
and toward a settlement of conflicting in- 
terests between the United States and 
Mexico. 


presence 


steps 


Problem of Foreign Holdings 

Principal barrier to cordial relations be- 
tween the two countries in recent years 
has been Mexico’s domestic policy of 
“Mexico for Mexicans.” In carrying out 
this policy, the Cardenas government ex- 
propriated valuable American holdings in 
agricultural land, mines, oil field and util- 
ity properties. 

As a result, foreign investment in Mex- 
ico—American, as well as British, French 
and Dutch—all but dried up, and markets 
for Mexican exports disappeared. Since 
Mexico depended upon foreign capital and 
foreign markets for continued develop- 
ment, a severe depression followed, which 
led to internal unrest. By the time war 
broke out in Europe, Mexico was increas- 
ing her commercial ties with Germany and 
Japan through barter arrangements. 

The inauguration of Senor Camacho is 
expected to reverse this trend. The Ca- 
macho group already has indicated that 
the more extreme Cardenas policies will 
be modified, and proof of these intentions 
is seen in the recent resignation of Vicente 
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Lombardo Toledano, left-wing leader of 
the powerful Confederation of Mexican 
Workers. 

One of the first acts of the Camacho 
government is expected to be a definite 
settlement of the oil controversy. In pros- 
pect is an agreement by Mexico to reim- 
burse American oil companies for their 
expropriated properties. In exchange, the 
United States probably will continue the 
foreign silver-buying program, which has 
kept Mexico afloat financially, and lay 
plans to provide funds for Mexican devel- 
opment. 

Beneath commercial 
will be a tacit understanding on the part 
Mexico will play in hemisphere defense. 
A joint defense program, patterned after 
the U.S.-Canadian agreement, has been 
persistently rumored. This program prob- 


these agreements 





—Harris & Ewing 
VICENTE LOMBARDO TOLEDANO 
Extremist policies modified 


ably will call for the development of naval 
bases on Mexico’s Gulf and Pacific shores 
and construction of highways and aviation 
fields in the interior, to be financed with 
American dollars. 

This country’s principal problem, how- 
ever, will be a long-term co-operative pro- 
gram for Mexican development, for it is 
now recognized that economic develop- 
ment of all countries in the hemisphere is 
the best surety against attack from abroad. 








Furthermore, Mexico, as the nearest Latip. 
American neighbor, can provide a proving 
this Latin. 
American policy. 

The Republic of Mexico is the third mos 
populous country in the hemisphere and 
the fifth largest in area. With a population 
of approximately 20,000,000, only the 
United States and Brazil have more peo 
ple. With 760,000 square miles, only the 
United States, Canada, Argentina an 
Brazil have more land. 

Mexico’s principal wealth lies in her 
subsoil resources. The country once wa 
the second largest oil-producing area in th 
world, but in recent years has declined to 
seventh place, even yielding her place in 
this hemisphere to Venezuela. Petroleum 
production fell from a peak of 193,000,000 
barrels in 1921 to 34,800,000 barrels in 
1938, the year when foreign oil properties 
were confiscated. 

With the decline in petroleum produe- 
tion, Mexico has been forced to depend 
in recent years upon silver, gold, lead, zine 
and copper, which in 1938 yielded $11, 
000,000 out of total exports of $163,437, 
000. Even this income was due primarily 
to the U.S. Treasury’s foreign silver-buy- 
ing program, which has enabled Mexico 
to dispose of her silver production. 

From the Mexican standpoint, one 
drawback to her mineral resources is that 
they are 90 per cent foreign-owned. The 
Bank of Mexico estimates that only 60 
per cent of the proceeds of all exports inure 
to the benefit of Mexicans. The remainder 
goes to pay for transportation and selling 
expenses, the purchase of machinery and 
supplies from the United States and Ev- 
rope, and for a return on foreign invested 
capital. Resentment toward foreign owner- 
ship of mineral resources is one underly- 
ing reason for recent expropriations. 

Mining and oil production, while provid- 
ing the bulk of Mexican production, give 
employment to fewer than 90,000 workers, 
out of a total working population o 
1,691,000. More than three-fourths of 
Mexico’s workers are employed in agt- 
culture at living standards barely above 
the subsistence level. Principal agricultur- 


ground — for country’s new 


al crops are corn, beans, wheat, barley, 
rice, bananas, tropical fruits, sugar, tobac 
co, henequen and sisal. 

The major problem in the economic de 
velopment of Mexico, therefore, is to im- 
prove the lot of the agricultural worker. 
This the Government has attempted to do 
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through splitting up large landholdings 
among rural families, which were expected 
to work farms on a communal basis. Since 
1934 more than two-thirds of the culti- 
vated land has been redistributed. 

The primary farm problem, however, is 
to increase production, which the Mexican 
land program to date has failed to achieve. 
In many areas, in fact, production declined 
as peons, accustomed to working for an 
overlord, refused to grow more than 
enough to provide for their bare needs. 

Mexico’s farm problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that much of the 
land is arid and must be irrigated to be- 
come productive, and irrigation requires 
vast reclamation projects, which, in turn, 
require capital. About three-fourths of 
Mexico’s area is tableland, more than a 
mile high, extending from the Rio Grande 
to below Mexico City, between mountain 
ranges that run along the east and west 
coasts. Proof that this area could become 
productive is contained in the develop- 
ment of the Rio Grande Valley in Texas 
and in this country’s Intermountain 
States, but the Mexican land policy has 
not yet encouraged the investment of 
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foreign capital in Mexican agriculture. 

Along Mexico’s coasts are tropical low- 
lands, where fruit, sisal, henequen and 
chicle are produced, and where forests are 
rich in mahogany, rosewood, logwood and 
pine as the land slopes upward. Like the 
tablelands, much of this area is unde- 
veloped and most of the remainder is culti- 
vated with primitive methods. 

In addition to these unscratched agri- 
cultural resources and the development of 
mineral resources, Mexico also has large 
deposits of low-grade coal, which produce 
a high-grade coke, used for smelting. Un- 
developed iron resources also are present. 

A growing resource, however, is being 
found in the tourist trade. Last year tour- 
ists spent in Mexico more than $25,000,- 
000, almost a third of the total value of 
Mexico’s agricultural production. Through 
co-operative action between Mexico and 
the United States, this industry is being 
vigorously cultivated and promises in the 
future to yield larger returns. 

Mexico also has made a start in manu- 
facturing. The beginnings of a steel in- 
dustry are centered in Monterrey, not far 
from the Texas town of Laredo, and local 





industries are meeting the demand for low- 
priced shoes, textiles, glassware, leather, 
paper, and rubber products. Cigarettes, 
cigars and beer also are made in Mexico 
by local industries. 

Mexico’s crying need, however, is for 
capital to develop both industry and agri- 
culture and raise general standards of 
living. In the past, foreign capital has 
flowed to Mexico in abundance to develop 
mines, oil wells and utilities, but Mexi- 
cans have complained that these invest- 
ments contributed little to the develop- 
ment of the country. What Mexico wants 
—and probably needs—is capital whose 
returns will be reinvested in the country. 

To induce these investments on a busi- 
ness basis, however, Mexico must guar- 
antee a return commensurate with the 
risk, and past Mexican practices have 
made private investors exceedingly jumpy. 
The other alternative, apparently, is for 
the United States to supply the capital 
as part of the hemisphere defense pro- 
gram, and to mark off possible losses 
against the gains made in knitting Mexi- 
can-American relations more closely to- 
gether. 
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BRAKES FOR THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 


Budget problems bring drive 
to raise taxes and reduce 
outlays except for defense 


Budget problems are causing new wor- 
ries in Washington. On Capitol Hill leg- 
islators again are studying new ways to 
increase taxes and to cut ordinary gov- 
ernmental expenditures. In governmental 
agencies, New Dealers who have been try- 
ing ever since 1933 to stimulate recovery 
by increasing spending are concerned now 
for fear there will be an overdose of spend- 
ing for armament which will bring disas- 
trous inflation instead of sound prosperity. 

Chairman Robert L. Doughton, of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, re- 
flected this concern over the 
spread between Treasury receipts and pay- 
ments, in a statement last week following 
a conference with President Roosevelt. 
He declared that the next Congress should 
levy new taxes and economize on non- 


growing 


defense outlays so that the budget might 
be brought into balance except for defense 
spending. 

The extent to which the defense pro- 
gram is throwing the budget out of bal- 
ance is shown by the fact that armament 
expenditures for the present fiscal year, 
ending next June 30, are estimated at 
$5,000,000,000, as compared with $1,559,- 
000,000 for the last fiscal year. The pros- 
pect is that defense outlays will go up to 
$8,000,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 
Moreover, plans now under consideration 
may require additional billions to expand 
the defense program even more. 

Most of the other major items in the 
budget are less than those for last year. 
Estimated outlays for the 1941 fiscal year 
ending next June, as compared with the 
1940 fiscal year, are: agricultural pro- 
gram, $1,161,000,000 as compared with 
$1,413,000,000; relief and social security, 
$2,750,000,000 and $2,833,000,000; public 
$895,000 ,000 $1,055,000,000; 


works, and 


all other expenditures, $2,272,000,000 and 
$2,138,000,000. 

Although there has been a decrease in 
customs duties as a result of the sharp 
decline in imports, total Treasury receipts 
are higher for this fiscal year. The two 
tax bills Congress approved this year, plus 
improving business, are expected to in- 
crease revenues to a new peace-time high 
of $6,395,000,000. 

But this increase of $1,008,000,000 over 
last year falls far short of meeting the in- 
creased defense expenditures. The pros. 
pect is that the deficit this year will reach 
a new peak since the World War of 
$5,683,000,000, as compared with $3,612, 
000,000 last vear. Returns to the Treas- 
ury of $700,000,000 of surplus funds in 
government corporations will reduce this 
to a net deficit of $4,983,000,000. 

Congress’s attempts to hold down the 
deficit are expected to bring out sharp 
differences on tax policy and economy 
measures. 
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October business activity, measured by check payments, 
spurted 11.7 per cent above that of October, 1939. Ad- 
justed for lower prices, the gain in physical volume was 13.4 
per cent. The map shows business conditions by States com- 
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pared with the average national change. Only two States 
showed a decline in activity. Eleven, shown in white, gained 
more than the national average; 13, shaded, were very close 
to the average; and 24, in black, fell below the average gain. 
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The business picture has now become more two-sided. Not only "pluses" but 
also “minuses" are showing up freely. Steel continues to lead on the upside, 
with operations rising to 96.6 per cent of capacity and backlogs still growing 
under pressure of increasing purchases from all directions--regular domestic 
consumers, defense, and export. A leading trade authority, however, predicts 
that pressure will ease “by April at the latest." 








Most active winter building season in 12 years is envisaged, as October and 
November mortgage applications at FHA run 25 per cent ahead of last year. Nu- 
merous other lines report improvement. 





Lumber production decline less than seasonally .. . Rubber consumption in 
October was second highest on record . . . Railway carloadings off less than 
seasonally, adjusted index highest since last November .. . Bank loans to busi- 


ness continue to advance .. . Auto production rises further, but probably is at 
the seasonal peak. 














And on the minus side--Electric power output recedes more than seasonally 
e « - Cotton mill rate declines contra-seasonally from high October rate... 
Department store sales, after October slump, continue irregular . . . Wholesale 
- buying Slow, especially in textiles and apparel--excepting winter wear . « e 
Railroad revenues in October off 3 per cent from year ago. 














* % 3% 


Leading analysts, governmental and private, are now tentatively predicting 
a “temporary decline" in industrial activity after the turn of the year. Several 
reasons: (1) Durable goods industries are operating close to practical capacity; 
(2) inventory buying may slow up before actual defense production gets well 
started--which won't be till next summer; (3) tightening of consumer-credits 
Owing to draft and war uncertainties may keep non-durable goods lines around 
present moderate levels. : 














IRB index will rise from 128 reported for October to something over 130 in 
November and December. In first quarter of 1941 small decline is not improb- 
able, since index anticipates strong rise in production, which is unlikely so 

© Soon. In the longer view, however, increasing consumer incomes and growing de- 
 fense orders are bound to carry activity higher. 








Government planning and defense officials are concerned with how much fur- 
ther the expansion can go with existing industrial plant, how much employment it 
will create, how much national income--and federal revenue-=it will produce. 








y The record of what actually has been accomplished in the past is this: Vare 
» ious industries all have had their record "highs," but at different times. If 


(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


all of them should now duplicate their previous peaks in the same month, the re- 
sult would be an FRB industrial production index of 145 on the 1935-39 base. 
This is not theoretical full "capacity," which is unknown. But it suggests 
that, when we reach something like 140--10 points above the present level--we 
shall be getting close to the "practical capacity" of existing plant. 








Employment to be created by the defense boom in 1941 is estimated all the 
way from 250,000 (CIO) to 6,000,000 (Secretary Perkins). Some outside authori- 
ties suggest 4,500,000, which seems not unreasonable. Best estimate of unem- 
ployment is around 8,000,000, with 600,000 new "employables" to be added in the 
next year. But of this total it is estimated that only about 6,000,000 are 
really employable workers. 





If industrial output rises to a sustained level of 140, jobs probably will 
be made for around 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 persons. To re-employ the whole 
6,000,000, the index would have to rise above 150 .. . As to income: National 
income is the product of industrial production and the general price level-- 
wholesale, retail, wage rates, rents, etc. Taking the 1936-40 ratio between na- 
tional income and general prices, it may be figured that an industrial output of © 
140, with maintenance of existing price levels, would bring a national income of 
$92,500,000,000. This compares with about $74,000,000,000 for 1940 and is 15 
per cent above 1929. Industrial production index of 150 would bring national 
income to $100,000,000,000, without any price rise . .. And an income of this 
amount would yield $15,000,000,000 in federal revenues--one-fourth more than 
estimated 1941 outgo--without any advance in tax rates. 

















3S % 


But :--Government economists believe prices will rise at least 15 per cent 
by end of 1941, which will make the dollar income.goal easier to achieve but will | 
raise the cost of living and bring increasing wage adjustment problems. More- 
over, while the defense program may be sufficient to lift industrial output to 
the 150 level--and temporarily balance the budget--the problem of plant expan- 
sion apparently will have to be met first .. . Then will come the problem of 
keeping production up after the arms program is completed; also the problem of 
securing funds for the vast government outlays already being talked of for that 
time--and the problem of some time producing an actual Treasury surplus, so as 
to begin to reduce the Government's debt and allay uneasiness over its appar- 
ently never-ending rise. 














St. Lawrence power project continues to be a source of conflict between the 
Administration and private business, which sees in the proposal a potential TVA 
for the Northeast and probable yardstick for power rates in that section. The 
Merchants’ Association of New York has characterized the project as "highly vul- 3 
nerable, uneconomical and unnecessary as a part of the. . . defense program." 
Facts of the power situation, as recently reviewed, seem to be as follows: 

Canada does not need the project, as all requirements are covered by existing 
plants in Quebec and by facilities building or planned at Chat Falls and Caril- | 
lon on the Ottawa River and De Cew Falls on the Welland Canal. Present American 
needs are covered by interconnection of New England and New York plants. Addi- 
tional current can be provided by expansion of a new steam plant at Oswego or 
rapid construction of others, and any needed hydro-electric development could be? 
carried out more rapidly at Niagara, under existing international board's plan, = 
than on the International Rapids of the St. Lawrence. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





— 
Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 











YOU CANNOT obtain a court injunc- 
tion against a labor union on the ground 
that the union’s activities violate federal 
antitrust laws. The Supreme Court de- 
cides that the Norris-La Guardia anti- 
injunction act prohibits the use of injunc- 
tion in labor disputes even though anti- 
trust laws are involved. 


*% 


YOU CAN continue to pay wages to 
your employes who have been drafted in- 
to military service without paying Social 
Security taxes on the payments. The 
Treasury has ruled also that such pay- 
ments may be deducted from gross in- 
come, for federal income tax purposes, as 
business expenses. 


* 


YOU CANNOT mark a rayon garment 
so that the label can be easily removed by 
the seller. The Federal Trade Commission 
has ordered a manufacturer to cease label- 
ing robes with an easily removable rayon 
marker. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file a petition to reorganize 
your company under the Chandler Act 








ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. 


OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices and Complete Stocks 
in all Principal Cities 


Makers of Special Steels 
Tool-Stainless-Carbon-Electrical 


bo State 





Certified Blue Sheets giving instructions on 
treatment. Also a brand new kind of 
reference publication, “Handbook of Special 
eels—Their Properties, Uses, Fabricators.” 
request on your letterhead will bring 
you this helpful up-to-date literature. 








ty USE THIS HELPFUL 
UP-TO-DATE LITERATURE 





without filing at the same time a specific 
plan of reorganization. A federal circuit 
court holds that you have only to show 
that some plan of reorganization is feasi- 
ble and would be effective. 


* 


YOU CANNOT refuse to rehire a work- 
er who you believed filed false charges 
with the Labor Board, alleging that he 
had been discriminatorily discharged. 
The Board holds that the Wagner Act 
specifically states that workers cannot be 
discriminated against because of filing 
charges with the Labor Board and that it 
is not material whether those charges are 
false or true. 


* *% * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, have your naval 
construction contract modified to provide 
extra pay for overtime workers if a strike 
is threatened. The Comptroller General 
rules that the Navy is authorized to mod- 
ify such contracts. 


YOU CAN, as receiver or trustee for a 
bankrupt organization, obtain permission 
to examine the federal tax returns of the 
bankrupt. By order of the President, such 
returns are opened to examination by re- 
ceivers or trustees in bankruptcy. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal in- 
come taxes on gains that you made from 
the sale of federal farm loan bonds prior 
to 1938. The Supreme Court rules that 
only the interest on such bonds is exempt 
from federal taxations. 


YOU CANNOT insist that a majority 
of all your employes approve a bargaining 
contract negotiated by you and a union. 
The Labor Board holds that a refusal to 
abide by a contract, until a majority of 
union and non-union workers approve, 
amounts to a refusal to bargain, that a 
majority of union members is sufficient to 
approve the agreement. 


* *& * 


YOU CAN probably get temporary re- 
lief from minimum prices fixed by the 
Bituminous Coal Division if you can show 
that to remain in business you must sell 
the coal you produce at prices below es- 
tablished minimums. The Division has 
allowed one such coal company to reduce 
mine prices by 25 cents a ton. 
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‘ A BILLION | 
DOLLARS for 


PHILADELPHIA 











PurttapeELPHIA, 
Workshop of the World, is 
swinging into high gear for 
the biggest job of its life. The 
National Defense Advisory 
Commission has awarded 
$1,183,904,578 in contracts to 
Philadelphia-District indus- 
tries. It is estimated that 
from 35% to 40% of the Phila- 
delphia awards will go into 
wages . . . money which 
will be spent in Philadelphia. 


* 


The Awards include contracts for: 











Battleships 
Tanks 
Howitzers 
Ammunition 
Tools 

Paint Belting 
Rope Soap 
Chemicals Oil 
Shoes Hosiery 
Caps Coats 
Varnish Brushes 


Cruisers 
Trucks 
Bombs 
Uniforms 
Guns 


Is your company’s ad- 
vertising ADEQUATE, here 
in America’s third largest 
market? In Philadelphia to- 
day, The Inquirer is the lead- 
ing newspaper... first in re- 
tail advertising ... first in na- 
tional advertising .. . first in 
classified advertising ... first 
in TOTAL advertising. Daily 











Inquirer circulation exceeds 
400,000; Sunday circulation 
exceeds 1,000,000. 
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Doing Business Under the 
Defense Program 


andbook of the laws gocerning 


orak - rearmament 


business practices dari 


on both 
© bidding on defense contracts—the rules 
~ 


big and small orders. 
tracts—the procedure 


, mament com 
© © negotiating gover ts work directly with 


and terms when departmen' omen 
a producer rather than throw open 
en 
ing advances for plant facilities—a Cony 
e © securing 
fent way to finance expansion. 


ure loans—a new device 6 
sec 


i to 
 , ¢ funds to fulfill orders. 


aid in tapping privat 
set for 
eeting the special labor requirements 
o © meetin 
government contracts. 


erated 
planning tax amortization at the new acce! 
o mini 


rates on defense facilities, 


e © handling sales contracts and other relations - 
if 
is . and th , , 


or be drafted. 


ST off the press and already in the 

hands of hundreds of lawyers and 
executives who have or seek defense con- 
tracts. 


“Doing Business Under the Defense 
Program” clarifies the application of the 
numerous laws regulating bidding and 
handling defense contracts, defense amor- 
tization plans, and sales contracts with 
those in the armed services. Prepared by 
a staff of lawyers specializing in federal 
regulation, this 130-page book codifies 
business practices under the general de- 
fense program. 


This arrangement of laws is proving 
useful to contractors and sub-contractors 
and to the lawyers representing them. 


SECTION I deals with civil relief for 
soldiers and sailors—both volunteers and 
draftees—and contains (1) the new law, 
(2) forms for affidavits used in court 
proceedings under the law, and (3) a re- 
view of court decisions under the Act of 
1918 which was followed in drafting the 
new law. This law affects eviction for 
non-payment of rent and mortgage obli- 
gations, repossession of installment-pur- 
chased goods, insurance, tax collections. 


SECTION II covers government pur- 





The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


2202 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Name 


Please send me for the enclosed dol- 
lar your handbook “Doing Business 
Under the Defense Program.” This 
handbook, I understand, codifies vari- 
ous laws dealing with government pur- 
chases and with the relations between 
sellers and men in the Army and Navy 
service. 
















for Lawyers 
and 
Executiues 


130 pages 

codifies laws regulating 

Terms of government 
contracts 


Wages and hours 

Regulations for sub- 
contracts 

Sales conditions to sol- 
diers and sailors 


Special defense tax plans 


chasing contracts and procedure. Grouped 
under headings are the pertinent sections 
from numerous new and old laws apply- 
ing to advertising, bids, bonding, authority 
for negotiated contracts, financing, wages, 
hours of labor, etc. 


The statutory authority for priorities 
and for the government’s taking over and 
operating plants and defense facilities is 
given. 


Standard contracts under both the bid 
and the negotiated systems are reprinted. 


The text of statutes permitting advances 
on contracts for expansion of facilities. 
methods of payments and other financial 
questions are organized for reference. 


SECTION III reports income tax de- 
ductions for 5-year amortization of de- 
fense facilities and plant expansion. Text 
of the law allowing such deductions is 
given. Treasury regulations explaining 
the law also are reported. 


Designed and organized for the use of 
the legal profession and for business 
executives—a handy way to compare 
technical conditions offered by the vari- 
ous laws. Order your copy today. Its 
profit-making, tax-saving opportunities de- 
mand immediate attention. 
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People 
of me Week 


Dr. Harry A. Millis: 
A Genial Arbiter 
Of Labor Disputes 


“Come on and arbitrate.” Those are 
familiar words in the ears of a 67-year-old 
Chicago University professor by the name 
of Harry Alvin Millis. For 20 years he has 
held a position unique in the field of labor 
arbitration, has been looked upon almost 
as a public utility. So outstanding has 
been his reputation as a peacemaker that 
he has been constantly harassed with 
frantic requests to untie labor deadlocks, 
often without warning or consultation. 





"444 “s 4 
Rp 
—Ralph Patterson 


DR. HARRY A. MILLIS 


And he has always put on his hat and 
coat and gone to the help of those in need 
of his aid. 

Last week Dr. Millis heard those words 
again. This time they came from the 
White House. President Roosevelt finally 
announced that he wanted Dr. Millis to 
serve on the National Labor Relations 
Board, succeeding J. Warren Madden, for- 
mer chairman, for a five-year term ending 
Aug. 27, 1945. The decision broke an im- 
passe that had slowed work at the Wagner 
Act tribunal ever since the expiration of 
Chairman Madden’s term late last Av- 
gust. 

From Detroit, Dr. Millis immediately 
announced that he regarded the $10,000- 
a-year appointment as a “draft,” which he 
was accepting in spite of a shrinkage in 
income. He will have to give up a position 
he took six weeks ago as permanent referee 
between the General Motors management 
and the CIO’s United Automobile Work- 
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ers, a post reported to be paying around 
$20,000 annually. 

Harry Millis is big and burly, with a 
square jaw and tight lips. His tall, thick- 
set frame and deaconesque manner may 
give him a forbidding look, but his per- 
sonality actually is mild and mellow, ex- 
ceedingly friendly. His admirers are al- 
ways speaking of his “great big heart.” 

Like his predecessor, Mr. Madden, Dr. 
Millis is a labor arbitrator who prepared 
himself for a teaching career, but, unlike 
Mr. Madden, he chose economics rather 
than law. Today he is recognized as one 
of the leading economists in the country. 

A product of southern Indiana, Dr. 
Millis was born at Paoli in May, 1873. 
From the University of Indiana he re- 
ceived an A. B. degree in 1895, and an 
M. A. in 1896; three years later the Uni- 
versity of Chicago made him a Doctor of 
Philosophy. His teaching career, as _pro- 
fessor of economics and sociology, includ- 
ed appointments at the University of Ar- 
kansas, Stanford University, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and the University of Chi- 
cago. At the last, he has been head of the 
economics department since 1928. 

Besides his education and labor activ- 
ities, Dr. Millis, in his early days, direcied 
investigations for the United States Im- 
migration Commission in Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific States, and, in 1918-19, for the 
Illinois State Health Insurance Commis- 
sion. 


Arbiter in Clothing Industry 

Although Dr. Millis has spent most of 
his life on campuses, he is no hermit of 
the classroom, no academic theorist. He 
has, for instance, held all of the highest 
positions in the various organizations that 
keep the peace between Chicago clothing 
manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and recently was arbi- 
trator for the entire industry. This work 
began in the early 1920s when Dr. Millis 
was chairman of the arbitration board for 
the men’s clothing industry in Chicago, 
where he first became a friend of Sidney 
Hillman, CIO vice president and labor's 
representative on the National Defense 
Commission. Also, in 1934-35, he served 
on the old NRA Labor Board, prior to its 
reconstitution. under the Wagner Act. In 
addition, he has made a record for himself 
in settling grievances in railway labor dis- 
putes. 

A prodigious worker, Dr. Millis has 
written on several subjects other than 
labor—books, for example, on the Japa- 
hese problem in the United States, and 
on health insurance. At present, on the 
side, he is directing a Twentieth Century 
Fund survey on collective bargaining in 
American industries. 
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All —so precious when you're 


locked in a submarine— may be one of your 
chief causes of grief in an automobile. 


In fact, air causes so many repair bills 
that one of the most important qualities 
of Gulfpride Oil is its outstanding ability 
to resist the action of air. 

For just as the oxygen in air combines 
with copper to form tarnish, so does it 
combine with oil and combustion prod- 
ucts to form carbon, sludge, and varnish. 

These engine deposits, as vou may know, 
often foul your pistons and rings... whittle 
. plug up oil 
. necessitate expensive repairs. 


down your motor’s power . . 

lines .. 
Air also steals heated oil, by carrying it 

off as a vapor—dropping your oil level. 


One reason why Gulfpride resists air, is 


the exclusive, Gulf-invented Alchlor proc- 
ess by which it is re-refined after ‘‘con- 
ventional” refining. This unique method 
removes up to 20% more of the “‘easy-oxi- 
dizers’’* found in many other premium oils. 

That’s why Gulfpride Oil will form less 
carbon, sludge, and varnish in your car... 
why it will vaporize more slowly, stay 
“up” longer... why it’s the world’s finest 
motor oil. 

This amazing 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Oil far exceeds even stiff Army and Navy 
specifications—yet Gulfpride costs no 
more than other premium oils. More and 
more drivers are using Gulfpride every 
month. Why don’t you? Get Gulfpride at 
the Sign of the Gulf Orange Disc . 
Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Refining Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The true case of the Saginaw Superintendent 





* unstable hydrocarbons 


A Saginaw, Mich., trucking-plant 
superintendent sent a truck with 
85,000 miles on it over a test route 
—first with one fine oil] in it, then 
with another . . . Result: Every 
time the truck used any other oil 
than Gulfpride, it burned up 1 to 
2 quarts; with Gulfpride, scarcely 
any was consumed. “‘The test 
proved to us,” wrote the superin- 
tendent, “that Gulfpride is indeed 
the finest motor oil on the market.” 








GULFPRIDE OIL 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA. 
AT DEALERS’ IN SEALED CANS ONLY 





——— 
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Two of ‘Em Is A Swell Idea 


By Our Double-or-Nothing Reporter 


We hope our subscribers have had, or will have, a very happy 
Thanksgiving. Or both. 

Ourself, we celebrate the two Thanksgivings. On the first 
we give thanks for what we have, and on the second we cele- 
brate our gratitude for what we haven’t got. The second holi- 
day is bigger than the first, because there are more things we 
are glad we haven’t than there are of those we are glad we 
have. You get the idea... ? 

The two-Thanksgiving tradition (anything that happens 
twice can safely be called a tradition in this mad age of speed) 
is truly a great contribution to the national welfare, turkey 
excepted. Of course, the New Deal is simply not warranted 
in taking all the credit. Like the RFC, of which the Adminis- 
tration brags, the original idea was really Herbert Hoover’s. 
Mr. Hoover, it will be recalled, advocated two chickens in every 
pot, and from that inspiration it was a cinch for the more lavish 
Mr. Roosevelt to make it two turkeys. 

But the limits of the idea’s possibilities have not yet been 


reached. The two-of-everything system should be extended as 


far as the Government’s influence extends. 

Historically, we suppose, credit for the basic idea ought to 
be given the guy who invented twin beds, although the fellow 
who thought up the idea of two tracks for railroads wasn’t 
so dumb, either. Thanks for the originator of the two-are- 
better-than-one tradition would be difficult to deliver. We could 
use up a mouthful of Thanksgivings in being grateful for two 
legs, two eyes, two-for-a-quarter cigars, two-week vacations, 
Tuesdays, tomorrow, two spades and two-pants suits. 

What we are more concerned about is the logical extension 
of the concept. We believe the possibilities have not even been 
touched. For instance, if two Thanksgivings, why not two 
Christmases? Think what a boon that would be to the de- 
partment stores and the Post Office Department. President 
Roosevelt could, with consistency, start doubling all holidays. 
Haven’t you always felt the need for two Labor Days? 

We who live in Washington, just so you all can be kept 
informed about what is happening in, and sometimes to, your 

Government, would be happy 

WE ARE DIGGIN to see two capitals for the 

eR ne a 2 United States, a winter capi- 
- 









RiVE tal and a summer capital. But 
Ade’ terten neither one at the corner of 
THAN ONE! the Potomac and Anacostia 
“ we wlsoceece Meer wee ‘* rivers. On account of the 


Florida-California rivalry, we 
would probably have to have two winter capitals, one at Palm 
Beach and the other at Palm Springs, but that’s all right. It 
is in keeping with the general idea. 

We could even go further and have two Congresses. That 
would help preserve the two-party system. They could take 
turns repealing each other’s laws. 

Two Presidents might not be a bad innovation, provided they 
came from two different families or at least two branches of 
the same family. And did somebody mention two terms? 
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Having been endowed with two oceans, the United State 
should have two navies, two Secretaries of the Navy, two 
Panama Canals, and we’re not two-timing you, either. 

Of course, lest you think we are too entwosiastic, we will 
interrupt our discourse to admit the system has its proved 
limitations. We always prefer two singles to a $2 bill. The 
country won’t forget when we had two Constitutions, either, 
the New Deal’s and the one in the World Almanac. It is an 
old family custom to have two drivers for every car, and we 
could do away with that, too. Probably the only means would 
be to turn the back seat around. Two taxes on one’s income 
is another mis-application of the policy, and nobody could ever 
convince us there were two sides to every question, either. 

Let’s halve our troubles and double the fun. Let’s have two 
Armies, one for parades and one for defense. Let’s have two 
pens on every Post Office counter, one for writing and one for 

dropping on the floor. Let’s 
have two cups for every 


NEW FEDERAL REGULA saucer, two pats of butter on 
~~ TWO HOLES IN : 

Every OoucHwur J® 9 every restaurant bread-plate, 

two holes on every green, two 


"4 ends to every candle. That 
es doesn’t mean we insist upon 
= 7 two pearls in every oyster or 


two chins for every face. We 
are even willing to give up hav- 
ing two labor organizations, in exchange for two Labor Days. 

An Administration which has always had two thoughts on 
most questions should be able to establish this great reform 
in double-quick time. It could provide itself with two majority 
leaders in the House of Representatives, one for the Souther 
wing which is for strict economy in everything except cotton 
subsidies and one for the Northern or WPA bloc. 

A conspicuous need is for two lists of My-Ambassadors, one 
set for service abroad so the present American diplomatic corps 
can continue to live in the United States. There are ten am- 
bassadors and ministers plenipotentiary now hanging around 
the State Department who ought to be put to work, and it 
might be suggested in passing that the President assign one to 
each of the ten States that seceded from the New Deal on 
November 5. 

We prophesy that this policy of two-of-everything will pro- 
duce the greatest boom this country has ever seen. We will 
be so busy that it will be nec- 
essary to have forty-eight 
hours in a day. Of course, one 
of the first of the prerequisites 
is two pay-days in every week. 

Only the Government can 
put this great movement into 
high gear. So far it has 


doubled the per capita national debt and Thanksgiving Day. 
Let it double all its efforts. Two of everything—except elec 
tions. We can’t take that! 
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Evitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Revamping the Tax System 

Sir:—So some members want ‘Congress 
to adjourn for the simple reason that it 
does not have anything to do—well, noth- 
ing of importance, so they say. What 
about taxation? We'll have to have taxes, 
and tremendous taxes, to cover the enor- 
mous armament expansion. To put into ef- 
fect a system that will not become an in- 
tolerable burden on those who are least 
able to pay, and still be fair, is a consid- 
erable task, I'd say. 

While speaking of taxes, I ask: Is there 
not something wrong with our tax system 
to start with? For instance, it seems to me 
unfair to penalize those who put up new 
dwellings, equipped to relieve some of the 
household drudgeries and to raise the 
standard of living. Should not our taxes be 
raised on those things that bring in a profit 
—in other words, production? 

Ft. Harrison, Mont. Frank D. NuGent 


Bankers and Inflation 

Sir:—The claim by bankers that in- 
crease in the national debt is the basic 
cause of price inflation is pure fallacy. It 
expands the banker’s credit structure and 
under normal conditions reduces the bank- 
er’s liquidity. The bankers want an arti- 
ficial scarcity of the money supply and in- 
dustry wants a scarcity of product values 
along with a deflated condition for all farm 
production. 

It is the profit factor that absorbs the 
effect of an inflated currency and bankers 
are unable to lend if everyone profits. 
Our banking system is purely parasitical. 
Yuba City, Calif. H. L. K. 


* * * 


Taxing Idle Capital 

Sir:—By natural laws, labor is penalized 
for being idle, whether it is its own fault 
or not, even to the extent of want and 
hunger. So why not penalize idle capital 
by man-made laws? Tax idle capital. 
Then, as idle dollars go to work, to escape 
the stiff penalty, industry will hum, labor 
will go to work, and our national income 
will pass the hundred-billion mark. Our 
Present tax system on that greater na- 
tional income will take care of prepared- 
ness and also the natural cost of Govern- 
ment. 
Rocky Ford, Colo. E. W. Caseseer 
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The greatest show above earth 


This business of building with steel is a spectacle well worth watching. Its swift 


movement is paced by the stirring staccato march of rivet hammers. It features 
experienced bridgemen and steelworkers who climb hundreds of feet above ground 
or water and work as smoothly as aerial tightrope artists under the big top. 

These Bethlehem men work with a purpose. Directed by able engineers and 
backed by Bethlehem’s steelmaking facilities they have built many of the out- 


standing buildings, towers, bridges and elevated highways now serving the nation. 


—— 
BETHLEME Ng! 
STEEL 
— 


Bethlehem is the largest steel construction company in the world. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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Drafting New Tax Policy . . . Post-War ‘Controls’ 
For Business . . 


Leon Henderson and Donald Nelson 
both would figure prominently in any 
streamlining of the Defense Commis- 
sion—Mr. Henderson in planning, Mr. 
Nelson in administration. 


xk * 


This Government acted to prevent 
Japan from acquiring a very impor- 
tant steel product of limited supply 
for which the Japanese offered to pay 
a 50 per cent price bonus. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt still has his eye 
on Martinique, where American war- 
ships are being immobilized by the 
necessity of watching the possible 
movement of French warships. 


x & 


U. S. neutrality patrol is going to take 
on more and more importance as a 
factor in policing waters of this hemi- 
sphere. 


x & & 


The President already has let it 
be known that he will veto the Wal- 
ter-Logan Bill, if passed, thereby per- 
mitting some Senators to please busi- 
ness by voting for a bill that they 
don’t expect to become law. 


xk * 


Strong and growing demands are 
found in the highest ranks of this 
country’s armed services for a strict 
censorship over all detailed informa- 
tion concerning American defense ac- 
tivities and American aid for Britain. 


x * * 


Three New Deal groups now are 
working on plans for a post-war con- 
trol over American business and fi- 
nance. 


xk * 


New Dealers now are saying that they 
are the ones who think that America 
hasn’t stopped growing and who are 
trying to press for action in expanding 
the plant facilities of private industry 
while private industry is contending 
that thé country has all the plant ca- 
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. Why WPA Likes 


pacity it needs and that it isn’t going 
to grow enough to make more neces- 
sary. 


=“  & 


The White House itself is discourag- 
ing Congressmen from removing bar- 
riers to new loans to Britain at this 
time. Reason is that the British still 
possess large resources that they can 
use. 


x * * 


The President is showing little interest 
in possible cabinet changes at this 
time. Most likely candidates for 
change, if there turns out to be change, 
are Harold Ickes and Frances Perkins. 


x * * 


Confidential reports reaching this 
Government tell of much more serious 
interference with British production 
as a result of air raids than published 
reports from abroad show. 


x & 2 


WPA officials are pleased with their 
success in diverting their funds to de- 
fense work. Besides its value to the 
defense program, they reéard WPA 
defense work as insurance against ar- 
bitrary slashes in appropriations by 
the new Congress. 


xk 


Much inside criticism of federal tax 
policy centers on the failure to co-or- 
dinate the federal revenue system with 
those of state and local governments. 
A forthcoming government report will 
urge a tax conference to lay founda- 
tions for a general revision of tax law. 


x *k 


Democratic politicians in Washington 
believe the regular Republican organ- 
ization is more likely to absorb inde- 
pendent Willkie groups than that they 
will control the old organization. 
Pointed out is the fact that, between 
elections, party machinery usually 
falls into professional hands, simply 
because amateur interest lags. 


Defense Work 
















Martin Dies by his report on “fifth 
column” activities hopes to get from 
Congress authority to push into fields 
of investigation formerly reserved to 
the Justice Department. 
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One report is that Senators feel the 
Dies “white paper” was published be- 
fore very much sensational evidence 
had been assembled owing to a desire 
to divert attention from a proposed 
Senate investigation into German ac- 
tivity through ownership influence in 
some American corporations. 


= & ® 


Treasury officials are all set to 
“freeze” German and Italian funds in 
this country once the White House 
gives the final signal. State Depart- 
ment has urged slow motion in this 
direction. 
xk kek 
} 


An argument of growing intensity is 
under way within the Defense Com- 
mission over the attitude toward 
labor’s growing wage demands. Some 
Commissioners believe that “reason- 
able’”’ demands should not be resisted. 
Others feel that labor should be dis- 
couraged from asking too much at 
this stage owing to possibility of price 
inflation. 
x & & 


Governor-elect Neely of West Virginia 
offered his Senatorship to Van A. 
Bittner, district president of the 
United Mine Workers, who declined. 


x * * 


The President is giving serious thought 
to some means of streamlining the 
Defense Commission without taking 
from the White House final respo.- 
sibility for basic decisions on defense 
policy. 

x kk 


Mr. Roosevelt isn’t finding many 
prominent Americans who are anxious 
to represent this country at the Court 
of St. James, with hazards of that 
job what they now are. 





Bo aes 
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The 1941 Chrysler with Spitfire Engine and Fluid Drive! 





IKE FLYING on a perfect day... that’s how it feels to 
ride in a Fluid Drive Chrysler. It’s a smooth, swift 
glide...a powerful, shockless take-off...a steady, 
mounting getaway that’s not achieved by conven- 
tional cars. 


Mighty Spitfire engines... with multiple-jet carbu- 
retors having separate jets for different speeds and 
needs. A separate Spitfire jet for a Niagara of power 
when you step on it. 


Fluid Drive transmits all this power through a col- 
umn of oil, instead of rigid connections. One fan-like 
wheel drives another by forcing oil against it...and 
you control everything with the throttle. 


WITH FLUID DRIVE 
























LIKE THE AIRPLANE’S VARIABLE-PITCH PROPELLER 
The whole thing is as simple as ABC... like the air- 
plane’s variable-pitch propeller. The airplane pilot 
can change the pitch of his propeller for taking off... 
for climbing ... for cruising. And he can cruise on a 
fraction of his horsepower. Fluid Drive with Vaca- 
matic transmission does the equivalent of all these 


. things automatically. 


Fluid Driving can’t be described... it must be 
experienced. 

Come in and drive the new Chrysler yourself... 
and learn about dozens of other fine features that only 
Chrysler can give you. 


* Tune in on Major Bowes, CBS, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 


SPITFIRE 
ENGINES 


FOR 
TREMENDOUS POWER 
AT LOW COST! 

























HE BOWLS WITH EXTRA SPEED 
AND EXTRA POWER 





SMOKES CAMELS 
FOR EXTRA PLEASURE 


His “Fireball” made him a bowling champion. 


Slower burning won Joe Norris to Camel cigarettes 


WHAT A MAN ina bowling alley! He 
was the “boy wonder” a decade ago. To- 
day, with a long list of national titles at 
his belt, the bowling world still wonders 
just how he gets such pin-blasting power 
and such hair-line control...such extra 
power and extra control! 

No question, though, how Joe Norris 
gets the extras in his cigarette. He turned 
to the slower-burning brand...Camel... 
for extra mildness and found several 


other pleasing extras as well, including 
extra smoking. 

Slower burning... costlier tobaccos— 
what pleasure they can add to smoking! 
More mildness and coolness because 
Camels are free from the irritating ef- 
fects of too-fast burning. More flavor— 
because slow burning lets the flavor 
come through. And along with all that 
extra pleasure—extra smoking per pack 
(see below, right). 


Copyright, 1940, RK. 1. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C 
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THOSE EXTRAS IN CAMELS SCORE WITH ME EVERY TIME _ 


ESPECIALLY THE EXTRA MILONESS AND FLAVOR ___ CAMEL’S 


SLOWER WAY OF BURNING GIVES ME A NICE BIT OF 


EXTRA SMOKING, TOO” Yee 


GET THE EXTRAS"_WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


THIS IS the “Firebali.” Joe Norris 
(above) uses a two-finger mineralite 
ball with narrow grip—a quick-break- 
ing hook—throws one of the fastest 
balls in bowling. But no speed... no 
fast burning... for Joe in his cigarette. 
It's always slow-burning Camels. He 
says: “Camels give me the extra mild- 


ness I want.” 


EXTRA MILDNESS 
EXTRA COOLNESS 


EXTRA FLAVOR 


In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS 
burned 25% slower than the average 
of the 15 other of the largest-selling 
brands tested—slower than any of 
them. That means, on the average, a 
smoking pilus equal to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 
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